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THE NEAPOLITAN CONSTITUTION. 


E promised Neapolitan Constitution, though it was 

easily to be foreseen, is a whimsical and absurd device. 
Many Sovereigns have, after a losing struggle, attenfpted a 
compromise with their subjects, but the experiment has rarely 
succeeded. James II. consented to a free Parliament when 
the Prince of Orancr was half-way from Torbay to London ; 
Cuartes X. revoked the ordinances after his treops had 
evacuated Paris; and only twelve months ago the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany offered to become a true Italian when he 
had no longer a throne in Italy. The King of Nartes 
would only have been on a level with other falling poten- 
tates but that his father discounted and exhausted the policy 
of perfidious concession. In 1848, Naples was surprised with 
the gift of a liberal Constitution, even before the Revolution 
of February had unsettled all the Governments of the Conti- 
nent. A few weeks later, Ferpinanp II. sent his army, 
under the nominal command of General Perr, to the na- 


* tional battle-field in Lombardy, and it was not till the 


fortune of war began to turn against Sardinia that he ven- 
tured, with the aid of the soldiery and of the rabble of the 
capital, to re-establish the most cruel despotism in Europe. 
After the reaction of the 15th of May, the Kiya, from 
a disinterested love of perjury, once more pledged his 
oath to the maintenance of the Constitution which has 
since served only as a pretext for persecution. The victory 
perhaps seemed yet uncertain when liberty had only just 
been suppressed, and it was desirable to take precautions 
against the recovery of a party which had been so lately 
supreme. As soon as the triumph of Royalty appeared to 
be secure, belief in the former promises of the Kine was 
punished as a grave political crime. Ministers and Deputies 
were thrown into dungeons, where they languished in chains 
for many years; and the police in botli divisions of the 
kingdom were entrusted with absolute power under the 
immediate direction of the Kine himself. The cruelty, the 
cowardice, the falsehood of the dominant system were 
exalted by indigenous and foreign sycophants into a per- 
verse theory of Absolutist optimism. It might have been 
expected that the priests and courtiers of Naples would 
deify the tyrant, but his crimes were not less enthusiastically 
applauded by the Ultramontanist journals of Paris, and by 
the denationalized fanatics who abuse English freedom of 
thought and speech. For twelve years the Boursons 
of Naples have identified their despotism with the cause of 
religion and of order. In affecting to concede a Constitution, 
and in promising to adhere to a national policy, the present 
Kine can only relieve his conscience from the guilt of 
apostacy by a resolute determination to imitate, on the first 
occasion, the perfidy of his father. Constitutional govern- 
ment has been again and again denounced as anarchy in 
Royal proclamations, and even in courts of justice. The 
catechisms which are enforced by authority in the common 
schools of the kingdom denounce hostility to Austria as an 


irreligious revolt against a sacred institution. The wretched 


young Kine would never have been able to satisfy his con- 
fessor, and himself that concession was justifiable, except on 
the distinct understanding that it should be withdrawn as 
soon as the pressure of necessity was removed. 

The Constitution of 1848 has never yet been formally 
revoked; and if it were possible that the Government 
should be placed in the hands of a Parliamentary Ministry, 
the first business of a representative assembly would consist 
in repudiating the new Charter, and in calling to account 


the agents of au illegal despotism. No statesman in his 


senses would undertake the responsibility of a constitu- 
tional administration if the control of the army and police 
were left in the hands of Royal nominees. Three weeks 


‘efter the bombardment of Palermo, the Neapolitans are not 


insane enough to deliberate on practical reforms under the 
guns of St. Elmo. The capital and the kingdom have for 
many years been governed as a jail, and the keeper must 
choose between retaining the keys and putting them in the 
hands of the inmates. It is difficult to understand how confidence 
can be established, if the doors are thrown open in anticipa- 
tion of a forcible rescue. The adoption of the three-coloured 
flag and of a so-called Constitution is the more calculated to 
excite uneasiness in the friends of Italy, from the certainty 
that the measure must be intended for an indirect purpose. 
The Krve probably hopes either fo be rewarded by the sup- 
poréof France, or to rally the provincial jealousies of the 
peg in épposition to Sicilian or Lombard strangers ; and the 
demand for foreign assistance would only be a new act of 
treason to his country, while a reliance on local antipathics 
might to a certain extent be warranted by the experience of 
1848. The short-lived Neapolitan Parliament supported the 
Kine in his efforts against the Sicilian insurgents, and even 
now aliberating expedition would becomparatively unwelcome 
if it arrived from Palermo. It is necessary, more on poli- 
tical than on military grounds, that GarrBaLp1 should appear 
as the representative of an indigenous movement, and not 
merely as a conqueror. An elected assembly which affected 
to maintain the isolated independence of Naples would offer a 
more serious obstacle to Italian unity than the effete 
Bourson dynasty. The offer of Liberal institutions and of 
a Royal Viceroy to Sicily itself suggests a hope that the 
similar concessions at Naples are also merely the utter- 
ances of a confused despair. The island at least, with its 
old Constitution and with its recent hopes of union with a 
free Italy, will not be embarrassed or divided by the fraudu- 
lent offers of a tyrant who has, in that part of his dominions, 
dwindled into a pretender. 

GarRIBALDI himself appears still to display a rare combina- 
tion of prudence and vigour. His postponement of the 
question of annexation is admirably well judged, even if it 
is not concerted with the Sardinian Government. It is not 
desirable either to hamper the free action of the leader him- 
self, or to bring the revolution of Southern Italy within the 
reach of that diplomatic pressure at Turin which some mem- 
bers of the English Parliament so wantonly desire to invoke. 
Count Cavour may confidently and truly answer remon- 
strances from foreign Powers by the assurance that he is un- 
able to control the movements of Garipatpri. If volun- 
teers sail from Genoa and Leghorn with arms and 
ammunition, the violation of strict law is excused by 
the similar traffic which is carried on between Trieste 
and Ancona. As it is not the interest of the Austrian or 
Papal Government to commence the war at present, Sardinia 
is able to arm at leisure, and at the same time to assist the 
movement which will probably end in the consolidation of an 
Italian kingdom. The understanding between Turin and Paris 
is probably variable as well as mysterious, for Italy becomes 
every day more able and more determined to achieve her 
own independence. The voluntary armaments which are takin 
place in Lombardy and Piedmont will consolidate the nation 
existence by the sympathy of common action, by the confi- 
| dence of visible strength, and above all, by the practical training 
of the younger generation in habits of obedience and self- 
_ sacrifice. No similar movement has taken place since the 
| glorious rising of Northern Germany in the spring of 1813. 
| In that great campaign, a Prussian population of five mil- 
| lions brought a quarter of a million of soldiers into the field ; 

and Italy, with fourfold numbers, may well support, in case 
of need an army of double the strength. Among the ser- 
vices which GariBALp! has rendered to his country, the most 
inestimable consists in the satisfaction which his exploits 
have afforded to the national pride. The fame of the 
Hunters of the Alps has raised the character of their 
countrymen throughout Europe; and the Italians will 
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henceforth ke better soldiers because their military worth 
is recognised. 

There is certainly reason for grave uneasiness in the 
prospect of future complications between Germany and 
Italy. France, having striven in vain to prevent the ag- 
grandizement of Sardinia may probably encourage an aggres- 
sive war on the Venetian frontier for the purpose of facili- 
tating her own designs upon the Rhine. It is impossible to 
guard sufficiently against such dangers, and the proba- 
bility of their occurrence furnishes additional reasons for 
sympathy with the national movement in the Penin- 
sula. It is only as the instrument of France that 
Italy cun be dangerous to Europe; and it is evident 
that the subserviency of Sardinia will be exactly propor- 
tioned to her weakness. A Government which reigns from 
Mount Cenis to the channel of Malta will not be dependent 
on the caprice or policy of any foreign ally. The multipli- 
cation of Great Powers would afford additional securities 
for European peace and for national independence. If 
Geymany and Italy were severally united within themselves, 
France must finally renounce a territorial cupidity which 
would have become visibly hopeless. Cuanrtes ALBERT, 
Victor EMMANUEL, and Count Cavour have already accom- 
plished for their own country half the destined task, and 
the complete triumph seems at present to be reserved for 
the genius and virtue of Garrpa.p1. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


bes Review of last Saturday proved much more than 
A. the mere steadiness and precision with which the 
Volunteers there assembled had learned to play their part 
as soldiers. The country at large, and the army to the 
full as much as any other class, had shown, from the first, a 
generous faith in the Volunteer movement ; but the antici- 
pations of the most sanguine must have been more than 
realized by the memorable display in which the military 
ardour of men of every rank has found expression. The 
grand practical result isgthat we know now what some few 
had previously affected to doubt—that the 120,000 Volunteers 
are, in the truest sense of the word, an army, and not a 
mere gathering of civilians seized for the moment with the 
desire to make soldiering their pastime. It is quite true 
that very little scope was afforded for the display of military 
proficiency in its most important forms ; but the qualities in 
which it is especially difficult for Volunteers to rival regular 
troops are precisely those which the programme of last 
Saturday was calculated to test. No one has ever doubted 
that for intelligence and courage a Volunteer army, mainly 
drawn from the sturdy middle classes of England, may be 
relied om as equal to any troops in the world. The only 
question to be solved was, whether, with the limited oppor- 
tunities in their power, the Volunteers could acquire the 
mechanical precision and habitual steadiness without which 
intelligence and bravery might be displayed to little 
purpose. The performance of the various corps which 
were assembled on Saturday has given a really triumphant 
answer to doubts of this kind, which those who best know 
what military training is would have had the strongest 
@ privrt grounds for entertaining. It may seem, as in fact 
it is, a very small part of a soldier’s duty to learn to march 
with the firm step and perfect order for which many of the 
Volunteer regiments were conspicuous. But every soldier 
knows that this one simple performance affords an unerring 
test of the patience and assiduity with which the least attrac- 
tive details of military training have been practised. The 
recruit who has been brought up to this point is very rapidly 
converted into a thorough soldier; and even though the fact 
were not notorious that the more complicated evolutions 
have been at least equally well practised, Volunteers who 
have learned to submit to the somewhat tedious drudgery by 
which alone the proficiency they have acquired could have 
been attained, might be safely relied on not to fail in the 
less monotonous parts of their drill, where their superior 
intelligence gives them a marked advantage over the recruits 
of the regular army. 

‘Lhe hint conveyed in the general order issued by the 
command of her Masesry, that a continuance of the same 
zeal, accompanied by a moderate amount of drill, will be 
needed to enable the Volunteer army to do the service 
which will be expected from it, will commend itself to the 
good sense of every Volunteer. The whole value of the 
credit which they have Won would be lost if they were to 
allow any reaction to induce them to neglect the practice 


which is necessary, not only to acquire greater proficiency, 


but even to retain the skill which they already possess. But 
there ave abundant indications that the movement is too 
hearty to yield to any such temptation, The _ which 
has been deservedly bestowed upon the soldierlike bearing 
of the various corps will, we are satisfied, rather stimulate 
ambition than foster indolent satisfaction. Lassitude is the 
very last thing of which the Volunteers can be suspected. 
In a number of ways their zeal has surpassed all expectation. 
The mere circumstance that the strength of almost all the 
battalions present on Saturday was considerably greater than 
their officers had ventured to calculate upon, is but one of 
many facts which testify to the unabated enthusiasm 
by which*the movement is supported. The long and 
costly journeys of several of the country corps tell the same 
tale; and the alacrity with which London employers released 
their Volunteer clerks and joined in the universal holiday, 
is another incidental proof of the hearty co-operation which 
has been given by all classes to the Volunteer movement. 

There is one thing which is certain not to be forgotten by 
the Volunteers themselves, although it has scarcely received 
the attention which it deserves at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It is only one half of a soldier’s duty that can be 
tested by a review. Even when absolute perfection is at- 
tained in the evolutions by which battalions and brigades 
are moved into the positions which they may be called upon 
to occupy, the best-drilled regiment is worthless unless the 
men know how to handle their weapons with effect. Rifle 
practice is at least as essential as drill; and though the 
meeting at Wimbledon, which is to commence on Monday, 
may be less impressive than the ceremony of last week, it 
will be, if possible, more important, both as a means of in- 
suring the efficiency of the force and as a guarantce against 
any relaxation in the efforts which have hitherto been so 

well sustained. We have no doubt that very good practice 
will be made, and that the grand prize will fall only toa 
first-rate marksman; but we must wait for another year 
before any judgment can be formed of the skill of the 
Volunteer regiments in the use of the rifle. This need not 
have been so if the efforts which have been made to obtain 
suitable grounds for practice had been seconded, as they 
might have been, by the Government authorities. One 
great merit of the whole movement has been its self-sustain- 
ing character. Pecuniary assistance has not been sought; 
and in no case, we believe, has*there been any difficulty in 
finding the necessary funds for all the expeuses—and they 
are not inconsiderable—of the different corps. But money 
will not buy land which is not for sale; and we believe 
we are strictly correct in saying that there is not one 
of the metropolitan corps which has been fortunate enough 
to secure a conveniently situated range of sufficient extent 
to admit of the practice required to qualify their members 
to compete, without great disadvantages, in the approaching 
contest. Almost the only ground which is quite acces- 
sible to men who lave only occasional hours to devote to 
such purposes is that which the Victoria Rifles secured several 
years ago, and even they have failed in the attempt to add 
to their present range of 400 yards a little strip of land 
which would allow them to practise up to the regulation 
distances. Some of the other corps are still without 
any practice grounds at all, and those which have them 
are compelled to spend so much time in journeying to 
and fro, that practice is almost entirely limited to a few 
long evenings in the height of summer. The consequence 
of all these hindrances is, that instead’ of having gone 
through the course of training which is prescribed for 
recruits in the army, only a very small proportion of 
the Volunteers have had any practice at all. According 
to the army regulations, each recruit fires twenty rounds to 
et accustomed to his rifle before the regalar practice begins. 
Ye then has ninety rounds to fire at distances varying from 
150 to goo yards, If the proper appliances had been forth- 
coming, this course ought to have been completed by the 
Volunteers in time to enable each corps to select its best 
shots for the general competition. Instead of this, we un- 
derstand that some of* the best London corps have not yet 
got through their preliminary score of shots, and will be 
compelled, for the preseut, to trust to perfectly untrained 
instinct to supply the place of educated skill. 

The discouragement which these adverse circumstances 
tend to produce has a much more serious bearing as regards 
the future than the present. Ifthe Volunteer army which 
we have raised is to prosper and grow, it is of all things the 
most important to make the men fond of their rifles and 
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apt in the use of them; but there will be little hope of this 
so long as the opportunities which each man enjoys are 
limited, as is the case in many corps, to one practice-day in 
several weeks, and that perhaps only to be obtained at the 
sacrifice of many hours which cannot casily be spared. 
If such obstacles were, in the nature of things, irremov- 
able, it would be useless to dwell upon a danger—in fact 
the only danger—which threatens the permanence of the 
Volunteer organization. But nothing would be easier than 
to supply every corps with a convenient range of any de- 
sired extent, and this without the expenditure of a shilling 
of public money. If the right to take land upon the same 
terms which are conceded to Railway companies were given 
to Volunteer regiments, they would not be long in furnishing 
themselves with such practice-grounds as they require, and 
are now unable to procure. 

After the recognition which their zeal and efficiency has 
received from the Soverrian herself, it is not perhaps going 
too far to say that they are entitled to the co-operation of the 
Government in a matter on which their efficiency will ulti- 
mately depend. If speculative Railway companies are allowed, 
on the ground of the services which they promise,to render 
to the public, to compel landowners to sell at a fair price the 
ground required for the construction of their lines, the gra- 
tuitous services of the Volunteer corps must surely give them 
a right to similar privileges when their efficiency, and per- 
haps, if we are to look forward a few years, their very exis- 
tence, may depend on the concession. It is true that to build 
a butt on a man’s land may be regarded as an invasion of 
private rights no less violent than digging a cutting through 
a garden or building an embankment on the site of a 
mansion; but any special objection to the purpose for 
which the land would be wanted might be removed by 
a provision with which the law is in other cases 
familiar, by which the sanction of the appropriate depart- 
ment of Government is required as a preliminary to the 
exercise of compulsory powers of acquiring land. The safety 
of the public might be adequately guarded by the veto of 
the War Office, and the injury to individuals would be com- 
pensated with the same ample measure which is meted to the 
fortunate subjects of railroad encroachments. Ministers 
might probably, with universal acclamation, carry through 
Parliament an Act to confer the necessary powers. It would 
be no more than bare justice to the Volunteers to place them 
in a position to obtain the appliances which are essential to 
their training ; and, indeed, unless a speedy remedy be 
found, the difficulties which are felt now in this matter may 
end by clouding the brilliant prospects which the almost 
magical formation of a self-created army has opened up for 
the country. Ifthe Government is as much in earnest as it 
professes to be in promoting the Volunteer movement, it will 
not refuse the only assistance which has been desired at its 
hands. 


LA QUESTION IRLANDAISE. 


HE word seems to have been given to the Bonapartist 
pamphleteers to create a diversion in Ireland. “ They 

“ have made a diversion”—said Napo.ron I. to the French 
Directory, when they suggested that something ought to be 
done to save their Irish confederates from the gallows— 
“they have made a diversion; what more do you want 
“with then? La Question Irlandaise is an attempt to 
stir up the Irish to another ’98. The style and sentiments 
are such as may be expected from the moitivr singe, moitier 
tigre, when both elements of that compound nature have 
been excited in an extraordinary degree by bulletins and 
drums. The writer anticipates with withering irony the 
charge of “ignorance” with which the “ politeness” of England 
will meet his statement of the case. Yet he has read Spenser's 
State of Ireland,.and the writings of “ enlightened Trish 
patriots,” and his description is as veracious as, under the 
circumstances, could fairly be expected. Mayo, where “ the 
most fortunate ate horses and asses” during the famine year, 
is really a county in Ireland; many of the Irish are 
actually “tenants at will,” and their landlord’s “ caprice” 
may evict them for non-payment of rent ; there were penal 
laws against the Catholics in Ireland at a time when, no 
doubt, the Protestants in France enjoyed perfect liberty of 
conscience ; and it is quite true that an atrocious Commis- 
sion of Inquiry did recommend emigration as a remedy fir 
surplus population. It is a very moderate exaggeration to 
say that Ireland paystwelve millions in taxes to England, that 
nine-tenths of the soil of Ireland is heid by absentees, and that, 


if its inhabitants would only rebel, it might easily maintain 
twenty-five millions of people. “Twelve thousand demo- 
“ lishers of houses, toned with iron crowbars, and never off 
“ duty,” is rather a higher flight of fancy; and we fear the 
“ politeness” of Englishmen will not alstain from questioning 
the personal acquaintance with Ireland of the seer who pro- 
phesies that when the island is independent, Belfast, Cork, 
Dublin, Waterford, and Galway will, instead of being deso- 
late bays, become thriving ports. That Mr. Russert and 
Mr. Doy Le are “forced” to employ their talents in the 
service of the Saxon press is perhaps an allowable figure of 
speech. We find in these pages even the evidence of a candid 
spirit and a desire to do justice to England, diabolically in 
the way of French aggrandizement though she be. “Is the 
“ proprietor of the land in Ireland always forced by law to 
“ oppress unto extinction the conquered race? Let us «t once 
“ declare that he is not.” The upshot is that Ireland is 
starving ; that England, strange te say (the author of La 
Question Irlandaise does think it rather strange), is living 
on the alms of starving Ireland; and that, at the same time, 
we are carrying on a systematic extermination of the Irish 
people—a process which, having continued ever since the 
Union, must be pretty rapidly bringing both countries to a 
gastric crisis. This tissue of veracity naturally concludes 
with the words of the great conspirator—* L’intérét de la 
“ France est partout oi il y a une cause juste ct civilisatrice 
“ faire prevaloir.” England does not commit the platitude 
of entering into these discussions. She simply says to hypo- 
critical malignity, “ Do your worst.” . 

Despicabje in point of information and intention as La 
Question Irlanc® vise and its compeer MacMahon, Roi d Irlande, 
may be, it must not be supposed that they are entirely 
innocuous. Coming out as they do with the knowledge and 
permission of the French Government, they are regarded by 
the anti-British party in Ireland as invitations to rebellion 
from that Government and promises of its assistance ; and 
they stir up old passions and arrest the course of recon- 
ciliation, if they do not, as their amiable authors desire, 
bring on civil war. That there is still an anti-British 
party in Ireland is a fact to which we must not shut our 
eyes. It is one of the advantages of our free press 
that it enables us accurately to gauge the state of opinion, 
and to know the full extent and nature of the Irish danger, 
Taking the circulation of the Nation newspaper as a crite- 
rion, we should judge the party to be not very large, yet 
large enough to form, in certain contingencies, an clement of 
peril to the Empire. To speak the plain trath, however 
unwelcome, it is natural, and even just, that an anti- British 
party should still exist. The history of Ireland down to the 
Emancipation of the Catholics was one long tale of wrong; 
and the wrongs of centuries, even when redressed, are not, 
nor ought they to be, immediately effaced from the heart of 
a people. First came the cruelties and oppressions inflicted 
on Treland by the Norman invasion—an event, however, fir 
which and its consequencesthe Saxonsof England wereno more 
responsible than they were for the Norman invasion of their 
own country. Under Norman tyranny and _ rapacit, 
Ireland groaned till the reign of Henry VIIL; snl, 
from the reign of Henry VIII. down to 1828, she 
groaned under the mutual atrocities of the rival Churches— 
persecution avenged by massacre, and massacre followed by 
aggravated persecution. We would only remind the Catholics 
of Ireland, when their hearts swell at the memory of their 
past injuries, that they were not the only victims of religious 
fanaticism in Christendom, and that what the Catholic suf- 
fered from the Protestant in Ireland was inflicted a thousand- 
fold by the Catholic on the Protestant in France, in Italy, 
in the dominions of Austria, and in Spain. Looking back 
over such annals, we may well doubt, and Irishmen may 
doubt with still better reason, whether the annexation of 
Treland to England by the Norman Conquest, however 
sanctioned by Papal infallibility, was anything but a disaster 
to both nations. But to discuss that event now would be » 
about as practical as discussing the geological events which 
placed the two islands so close to each other. England, 
Scotland, and Ireland are occupied by the same mixture of 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, and Celts, though the mass of 
Celtic population in the south and west of lielan@is larger 
than that in the Highlands of Scotland or in Wales. The 
religion of the people in all three divisions of the Empire, too, 
is mixed, like their race, though, like their race, in varying 
proportions. If Ireland were now to fulfil the dream of the 
Nation and the Celt by setting up for herself ‘as an inde- 
pendent Celtic and Catholic nation, she would have an alien 
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and, as it would then become, a hostile population, formidable 
in its own energy and backed by England, occupying a 
quarter, and sprinkled over the rest, of her territory; and 
we might wish King Patrick I. joy of the task of governing 
the united races of his kingdom. Language, that great 
element of nationality, is fast becoming the same for both 
islands. Probably more Celtic is spoken by Welshmen in 
the Kingdom of England than by Irishmen in the Kingdom 
of Ireland. The feeble effort made by the Anti-British party 
to galvanize the Erse language, shows that they justly feel 
the impossibility of a separate nationality without a national 
language, while it is utterly ineffectual to arrest the course 
of nature. Ireland has no political institutions, actual or 
historical, except those of the British Empire. The old 
Parliament of Ireland was a Norman institution, and re- 
mained virtually to the last the Parliament of the English 
Pale. To find an Irish polity we must go back to the Septs. 
It has been determined by events and influences, over which 
we have now no control, that the two islands shall be one 
nation, and that the gifts and faculties of the two races shall 
blend together and form one great whole, to be the envy of 
France, and not her puppet or her slave. The only en- 
deavour of rational and right-minded men will be to make 
the inevitable union one of perfect equality and justice. 

_If there are apy Englishmen still unwilling to see the 
Catholic population of Ireland treated on a footing of perfect 
equality and justice, we should not object to have them 


frightened out of their tyrannical .bigotry by threats of | 


foreign invaston, Unfortunately, however, such threats 
serve only to irritate and strengthen those whom they are 
intended to intimidate. They ‘form a plausible plea for 
arbitrary government in Ireland, and for the maintenance of 
a strong military force, partly at the expense, of course, of 
the Irish people. Nobody believes at heart that Ireland 
can ever be permanently wrested from Great Britain. No- 
body believes that France, even if she should succeed in 
effecting a lodgment, could afford permanently to detach 
her armies and fleets for the occupation of Ireland. Nobody 
doubts that the moment the armies and fleets of France 
were withdrawn, England, mistress of the sea, and with all 
the Irish Protestants on her side, would reconquer the 
islawd. It is possible that in the meantime a number of 
the Irish Protestants would be butchered, and that again, as 
in the time of CromweLt, there would be laid up a heavy 
debt of vengeance, which, as in the time of CromweLt, 
would be surely and terribly paid. England, emerging from 
a struggle for her existence against French invasion and 
Irish insurrection, would be the counterpart of England 
emerging from the struggle against Cuanrzes I. and his Irish 
auxiliaries. She would be the Commonwealth over again, 
full of revolutionary vigour and vindictive fury, and led by 
the men whom national peril, sweeping aside all feebler 
characters and all impotent institutions, carries with volcanic 
force to the head of affairs. The shadow on the dial of Irish 
history would simply be put back two centuries. What the 
religious cause, to which the Irish Catholics have shown and 
are showing a truly noble devotion, would gain by a short 
French ascendancy, we leave it to the champions of that 
cause to determine. If there is one object with which 
Frenchmen in general, and Bonapartist Frenchmen in par- 
ticular, have no sympathy whatever, it is religion. ‘The 
Pore is their stalking-horse while he can serve their purpose, 
and when he has ceased to serve their purpose, he becomes 
their washpot. The ultimate consequence to Irish Roman 
Catholicism of being implicated in a French invasion and a 
Protestant massacre it seems not difficult to predict. But 
at all events the friends of Irish religion and the Irish cause 
must look.coolly into the question proposed to them by the 
French pamphleteer, calculate consequences, and make up 
their minds. Their tampering with rebellion does not move 
their enemies, and it ruins the chances of their friends. 


THE PRECEDENTS COMMITTEE. 


HE zeal or indiscretion of some members of the Prece- 
dents Committee has divulged the curious fact that 

Mr. Briegt, Mr. Guapsrong, and Lord Joun Russeut were 
left in a minority of three on the choice between two rival 
Reports. Even if a breach of Parliamentary regulations 
has been committed, it is scarcely worth while to denounce 
the anticipation of a disclosure which must have been made, 
in due course of business, within two or three days. The 
adoption by the Committee of Mr, Wapote’s Report pre- 
figures the decisiag of the House of Commons. The original 


determination to inquire into precedents was in itself equi- 
valent to a resolution to decline for the present any direct 
collision with the House of Lords. It was well known 
beforehand that no precedent could be found on either side 
of the controversy which would run on all fours with the 
immediate question. The doctrines and traditions which 
make up the Constitution are generalized from ordinary 
practice, and they are modified from time to time by 
deliberate or unconscious innovations. It has undoubtedly 
been an article of political faith that the control of the 
revenue lies within the exclusive province of the House of 
Commons. The success of Lord MontTeac.e’s motion gave 
a shock to orthodox believers, which, except for considera- 
tions of expediency and public convenience, might at once 
have found expression in some declaratory resolution. 
Fortunately, however, statesmen are something more than 
logicians, and the House of Commons exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in shutting its eyes, or in turning them aside for the 
moment. Comprehending the purpose for which it was 
appointed, the Committee will probably confine itself to the 
task of recording the positive and negative precedents, which 
constitute the Parliamentary law of Money Bills. As nearly 
all the Liberal members have agreed with their Conserva- 
tive colleagues in rejecting Mr. Bricut’s Report, it may be 
assumed that both }arties will cencur in a policy of peace, 
or yathcr of inaction. The enuincration of precedents will 
not interfere with any course of proceedings which it may 
at any future time secm desirable to adopt. Some general 
and colourless resolution will represent the desire of the 
House to postpone to a more convenient season a conflict 
which the House of Lords will not, if well advised, be eager 
to maintain or to renew. 

Lord Patwersron and the majority of the Committee 
have probably discovered that neither the House nor the 
country is inclined to confine its attention to the abstract 
question of privilege. In the financial controversy the 
House of Lords was undoubtedly in the right, while the 
Commons were not even sincere in their determination to 
abolish the Paper-duty. The latest division proved to 
demonstration that Mr. GLavstone's ill-judged Bill could by 
no possibility have passed through an additional stage. 
It was unfortunate that a practical blunder could only 
be corrected at the cost of a constitutional anomaly, and 
it is still uncertain whether an obvious advantage 
may not have been purchased at too high a price; 
twit the privilege of the House of Commons would 
be vindicated with greater effect if sound policy and 
public feeling were on the side of the remonstrants. Mr. 
GLapsToneg, the stern patriot, is unavoidably confounded 
with Mr. Grapstong, the reckless financier, while Lord 
Joun RusseEtv’s authority is weakened by the general im- 
pression that his sympathies are more strongly enlisted in 
favour of Parliamentary etiquette than on behalf of fiscal 
equilibrium. It is to no purpose that Mr. Brieur professes 
for once to defend the Constitution against a revolutionary 
innovation. Hasty reasoners assume that there must be 
some latent justification for a course which is denounced by 
the habitual assailant of all established rights. The blustering 
language which has been used at obscure meetings during 
the futile attempt to excite a popular agitation, is not with- 
out its effect in turning the attention of moderate politicians 
from the simple issue which was raised by Lord Monteac.e’s 
motion ; but theargument which really weighs with Parliament 
and with the community consists in the maintenance by the 
House of Lords of a valuable source of revenue. Blundering 
administration throws a slur on Constitutional principles, 
as troublesome and disreputable Kings imperil the sacredness 
of Royalty. It is difficult to say whether the veto of the 
Crown might not be revived in practice if there were no 
other mode of defeating a mischievous and unpopular Bill. 
The analogy with the recent encroachment of the House of 
Lords would be conyplete if, in withholding the Royal assent, 
the SovEREIGN were really carrying out the wishes of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

In the debates on the Report of the Committee, the 
advocates of a pacific course will do well to regard the inter- 
ference of the Peers as exceptional, nor will it be prudent to 
dwell on their legal control of a Money Bill. It is only by a 
strict regard to practical traditions and tacit conventions 
that a complicated constitutional system can be kept in 
working order. ‘The judicial authority of the House of 
Lords is only maiutained by a judicious observance of the 
conditions by which it is reconciled with the public interest 
and with common sense, The Court which became the 
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highest in the realm because it consisted of powerful barons 
and prelates would be repudiated by the entire community 
if a single bishop or duke were now to take a part in its 
judicial deliberations. The presence of the lay peers is not 
only permitted, but required, although they are condemned 
to listen in helpless silence to the judgments which the Law 
Lords deliver in their name. The rigid adherence of the 
House to a recent and unwritten law was illustrated on the 
trial of O'CoyyELL, when three Law Lords of strong party poli- 
tics decided a point of special pleading in favour of thedefendant 
against the opinion of a majority of the judges, with the unavoid- 
able effect of defeating the ends of justice. Lord Lyxpuurst, 
who then warned his adherents against any interference 
with the customary tribunal, might have supported a party 
vote by later and stronger precedents than those which he 
lately urged in defence of the novel pretension to control the 
financial system. The House of Lords can reject a Bill for 
repealing a tax, as the youngest of its menibers may claim 
an equal voice with the Loxp Cuancextor on a Scotch appeal. 
If either right is unseasonably enforced, some counter device 
will be found to render it inoperative for the future. 

If the House of Commons contents itself on the present 
occasion with some genera] resolution, it will be quite unne- 
eessary for the House of Lords to take any formal notice of 
the proceedings. An actual collision could only occur if a 
repetition of the challenge were to suggest to the Commons 
some new method of maintatuing the exclusive privilege 
which had long remained exempt from dispute. Parlia- 
mentary tacticians might without difficulty devise some new 
process of legislation which would compel the House of Lords 
either to reject the financial scheme of the Government, or to 
accept it asa whole. A similar policy rendered the amend- 
ment of Money Bills impracticable, although the Lords have, 
down to the present day, never acknowledged that it 
was unconstitutional. Strong in its ultimate power of se- 
curing a victory, the House of Commons can afford to be 
temperate, especially when it can only complain that its 
own mistake has been irregularly corrected. Mr. Guap- 
stone and Mr. Bricur probably stand alone in the belief 
that it would have been right to surrender the Paper-duty 
in the face of an impending deficiency in the revenue. Lord 
Joun Russecu has the Constitution and his own reputation 
to look to, whether the Treasury is full or empty. Lord 
PatMersTon is perhaps more immediately concerned with 
the question how the QuEEN’s Government is to be carried 
on, and there is no doubt that business will be much facili- 
tated by an additional million, and that it would come toa 
stand-still in the event of a collision between the Houses. 
The Committee of Precedents will have done its duty by 
pouring oil on the waters of contention, although the 
tranquillity which is produced may be only superficial and 
temporary. The House of Commons is well inclined to 
accept any reasonable excuse for evading an unnecessary and 
embarrassing conflict. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF INDIA AT CALCUTTA. 


Q* all experiments in Constitution-mongering the Legis- 
lative Council of India has been about the most 
Lord Datnousre, its author, devised it doubt- 
less with the best intentions, but he has only furnished a 
new illustration of the slipperiness of @ priori theory as a 
guide to political art. The Council was intended to accustom 
the Indian community to the open debate of measures which 
were to affect its welfare; and perhaps there entered into 
the scheme some notion of obtaining a graver and less pre- 
judiced discussion of Government projects than could be 
expected from the Indian newspapers. But, though the 
members of the Council were to debate in public, they were 
not to legislate. Provision was made for securing a per- 
manent majority of Government members, and, beyond 
this,-the Executive always maintained that it 

the power of summarily superseding the authority of 
the Council whenever it thought fit. The Council is, in 
fact, the Tribunate of the first Imperial Constitution of 
France ; though if it has failed, like its prototype, from 
being founded on the divorce of speech and action, it has 
proved much more dangerous for want of a strong hand to 
cast it aside as soon as the perversity of its working had 
once made itself evident. Before the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Crown, its operations were more irri- 
tating than serious—if indeed any set of disputes which 
preceded the great catastrophe of the mutiny can be con- 
sidered immaterial. The principal pests of the Assembly 


were her Magesty’s Judges of the Calcutta Bench, who 
were not ashamed to go down to the Council to deliver ad 
captandum speeches against the system of the East India 
Company, in support of the pretensions of the white aristo- 
cracy, and against the only equality of races which is 
possible in India—the equality of Christian, Hindoo, and 
Mahometan before the civil and criminal law. 

But an assembly which was possibly innocent while it 
was certainly contemptible, has become excessively dangerous 
since the change in the Government of India. The perilous- 
ness of this anomalous ingredient in the Indian system has 
been principally brought out by Mr. Witsox. How 
thoroughly that gentleman had determined never to change 
his spirit, though he changed his sky, was shown by that 
extraordinary tour of dinners with provincial Mayors which 
he accomplished before leaving England. The financier who 
broadly announced his intention to apply, without qualifica- 
tion, in India, the principles of taxation and mercantile 
economy which had succeeded in European latitudes, was 
just the man to take his seat in the Legislative Council, 
and persuade himself that it was a true Parliamentary 
assembly. The other day, Mr. Witsox, for the first time 
in her history, presented astonished India with a Budget 
speech. He announced his taxes, not with the dry, 
though not undignified, curtness of a Governor-General’s 
order—not as one in authority, and having soldiers under 
him—but in a regular House of Commons oration, clever 
enough, but contentious, provocative, sophistical, full of 
doubtful illustrations, and abounding in hazardous asser- 
tions. This sort of thing is all very well when addressed 
to assemblies which it is worth while conciliating by 
argumentative dexterity. But where was its place 
in the Legislative Council of India, which has no powers 
at all? For whom was it intended? Whom was it meant to 
convince, and whom to confute? Sir Cmaartes TREVELYAN 
evidently thought that such a speech called for a reply from 
the leader of Opposition, and, forgetful of the plainest duties 
of his station, rushed headlong to the conflict. Indeed, 
besides the light which Sir Cuarues Trevetyan’s conduct 
has thrown on other weak parts of the new Indian Govern- 
ment, it has most completely exposed the dangerousness of 
the sham Parliament at Calcutta. It is no small tribute to 
its mischievous capabilities that Sir Cuarves should be able 
to allege as his excuse that he intended in a day or two to 
direct the Madras member to move for a copy of his Minute. 
Had this been done, the pernicious effect of his paper would 
have been as strongly felt as ever, and yet the difficulty of 
dealing with Sir Cuartes would have been enormously 
increased. Nay, therd’is a mode in which the Governor of 
Madras might have done all the harm which lies at his 
dvor, and yet might have escaped completely scot-free. 
The member from Madras is paid for his services, and might 
easily have been made the Governor's moutlp'ece. Suppose, 
then, that Sir Cuartes Trevetyan had prevailed upon him 
to speak, or even to read, the substance of his Minute in 
the Council, and afterwards had let the secret ooze out 
that the arguments were those of the Governor of Madras. 
The evil consequences would have followed as certainly as 
they followed Sir Cuartes’s publication, and would have 
been yet more irremediable, but Sir Cuarves himself could 
not have been touched. It so happened—fortunately, as we 
think—that he was too careless of results, and too confident 
in the strength of his position, to take any of these precau- 
tions ; and so the Government of Ipdia was able to vindicate 
its dignity, and partially to repair the disaster by demanding 
his recal. But this has only head rears because he neglected 
the facilities for mischief affor him by the constitution of 
the Council. 

Even if the Legislative Council did not incidentally en- 
courage the laxity of ideas respecting the duties of official 
subordination which has begun unhappily to prevail in 
India since the downfall of the Company, it would be ob- 
jectionable from the very nature of its functions. There are 
the strongest reasons against maintaining an institution 
which carries with it a perpetual suggestion of extension, 
and yet can never be extended further. The Legislative 
Council looks like the first step towards the representation 
of the people of India. But who believes that the people of 
India will enjoy representative Government in our own 
generation, or in any on which ours will exert appreciable 
influence? When we have made the Hindoo understand 
our peculiar conception of religious toleration—when we can 
make him reconcile the pledges given by the QuEEN with the 
speeches delivered by Colonel Epwarpes, who is the QUuEEN's 
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‘ servant—it will be time to begin his education in the poli- 
tical ideas of our country. Till then, he must be governed 
as he has always been governed. The promise of represeuta- 
tion held out by the Legislative Council is, in fact, attended 
to by nobody except the European settlers, and they have 
never renounced the hope of intruding into the Council 
delegates from white constituencies in Calcutta, and other 
parts of BengaJ. It may seem absurd to state a belief that, 
if the Legislative Council continues, they will succeed in their 
attempt. Men’s notions on Indian subjects are not yet so 
hopelessly perverted in this country that we can deliberately 
contemplate the establishment of an oligarchy of race—an 
oligarchy, not of officials under strict obligations of duty like 
the Civil Servants, not of conquerors like the Spaniards of 
Correz, but simply of casual denizens who have gone to India 
for a higher percentage on their capital. But the danger 
is that the innovation will not be made deliberately. 
Both in newspapers and in Parliament the habit is growing 
of making appeals to the opinion of Europeans in India as if 
it were Indian opinion ; and indeed the applause with which 
Mr. Wison’s Budget has been received, and on which the 
new Indian Department seems to have not a little prided 
itself, is exclusively applause from the class which, towards 
the closeef the mutiny, disgusted even the English religious 
world by the furiousness of its clamour for native blood. 
This fashion of confounding the interests of the few with 
those of the many has only to be confirmed, and some day it 
will seem a step of small importance to let a nominee of the 
European planters and shopkeepers take his seat in the 
Council. When this has been done, that extraordinary in- 
stitution will have crowned its career of mischief by accom- 
plishing the permanent degradation of an entire race, 


THE ROMAN STATES. 


(ye accounts newly brought home by the numerous 
Englishmen who have wintered at Rome are not a little 
remarkable. Generally speaking, nothing like unanimity 
can be expected in such testimonies. There are differences 
of feeling, almost amounting to differences of perception, 
between the enthusiastic Ultramontane who for the first 
time sees the countless mystical ceremonies of the Roman 
Church through a blinding mist of tears, and the sturdy Pro- 
testant who, as the Poxtirr is borne along, plainly discerns 
the searlet robe of Antichrist under his variegated vestments. 
The lazy man of fashion who goes to hunt or shoot in the 
Campagna, and to consort with his like at the evening parties 
of Cardinals, the antiquary, the artist, ther young lady, and 
the sightseer pure and simple, have each their separate point 
of view ; and, generally speaking, such visitors give descrip- 
tions of the locality they have inhabited in which there 
is scarcely a single feature of resemblance. But now, 
for once, all are agreed as to what they have seen, and, 
whether in grief, or in joy, or in surpri-e, furnish us with a 
singularly consistent story of the condition of feeling in the 
Imperial city. 

They report that, with the exception of persons imme- 
diately connected with the Papal Court, and of a small 
circle of religious devotees, the whole population of 
Rome speaks of the Popr’s Government with a vehe- 
mence of detestution not to be imagined ont of Italy. 
There is now no mistake about the extent of the disaffec- 
tion, for it is perfectly outspoken. Ever since the Papal 
Administration despatched every man at its command into 
Umbria and the March of Ancona, the police of Rome and of 
the territory on the Mediterranean is exclusively kept by the 
French ; but the French, though they seruple not to put down 
the smallest disturbance, are too much committed to the 
Italian cause to punish the effervescence of words, and 
indeed, for the most part, appear to sympathize heartily with 
the impatience’ which they are themselves curbing. The 
wretchedness of their condition compared with that of the 
North Italians, the childishness mixed with oppressiveness 
of the Porn’s system, the cupidity of the superior grades of 
the priesthood, and the antiquated foolishness of administra- 
tion and law, are themes descanted upon to the English 
traveller, not ouly by the artists, lawyers, and nien of letters, 
who were never supposed particularly well affected to their 
sacerdotal rulers, but by the artisan who does a job in his 
apartments, by the porter who carries his luggage in the 
street, by the shopkeeper who bargains with him across the 
counter, and sometimes—though only when he is thought to 
be a “ Puséista,” and therefore comparatively safe—by the 
priest who is making a mild attempt at his conversion. The 


determination of the democracy of the priesthood to side with 
Italy rather than with the Pops, is, in fact, becoming less 
disguised every day; and it is a curious tribute to the 
inefficiency of the repressive system, that, whereas in Pied- 
mont Proper the majority of the priests have always 
adhered to the Ultramontane cause, the exact reverse is occur- 
rivg in those countries in which tyranny has had its longest 
leuse, and the bulk of the Tuscan and Aimilian priesthood 
are open Constitutionalists. It is, too, exceedingly remarkable 
that with the aspirations of the Popr’s subjects for freedom 
and brotherhood with Italy, there mingles no alloy of selfish 
fear for the Imperial supremacy of Rome. Rome has much 
to lose by almost any political change which alters her 
existing relations to the rest of Italy. Those who have at- 
tempted to reconcile her to her present subjugation have 
not failed to remind her that, if the Pope quits her or ceases 
to be a Sovereign, she will sink into a more populous and 
more accessible Palmyra, a City of Ruins ; and it is cer- 
tainly true that, besides the ordinary complacency of a 
metropolitan population, the Romans have a tolerably firm 
conviction that their city is the queen and mistress of the 
world. Strong, therefore, indeed must be the feeling which 
makes them perfectly ready to run all the risks of a future 
which is almost certain to diminish the brilliancy of their 
position, and which promises, for its immediate consequence, 
to postpone them to the citizens of semi-barbarous Turin. 
Of their willingness to face all chances there is not a shadow 
of doubt. They limit their present desires to the union 
of Italy in a single. kingdom with Vicror EMMANUEL as 
King. This result is the more surprising, because there is 
the best reason for thinking that the Roman Republic, when 
cut* down, left behind it a vast assemblage of roots pene- 
trating into every corner of Roman society. But though, 
previously to last year, there were probably more Republicans, 
open or unavowed, in the Roman States than in any other 
European country, there does not now appear to be a 
single Republican remaining from sea to sea. Not a soul 
seems to desire anything beyond one Constitutional Monarchy 
for the entire Peninsula. 

It is worth while to notice the state of Roman opinion 
on one or two points, because the ignorant enthusiasm of 
the Pope's partisans in various parts of the world has had 
a share in forming the impressions which even just minded 
and candid men have received on the subject. Persons at 
a distance from Italy have spoken with some respect of 
General Lamoriciére’s proffer of his services to the Pope. 
It seems’ to have been generally considered that very 
highly-wrought religious devotion prompted an act of 
generous, if ill-directed, self-sacrifice.- C'est chevaleresque, 
mais c'est fou, is said to have been the remark of the Emperor 
of the Frexcu. We have no means of ascertaining the 
correctness of the construction put upon Lamoriciére’s 
conduct at Rome, but it is assuredly there believed that he 
accepted the command as a way of escape from extreme 
pecuniary embarrassment. His appointment has not there- 
fore added particularly to the respect felt for the Porg’s 
Government, nor has it succeeded in making it a whit the 
more feared. The contempt for the Pope's soldiers is deeper, 
if possible, than ever; and the Romans are fully convinced 
of their ability to make short work of them, if only the 
French were out of the way. And here we may advert to 
another point on which the prevalent opinion may be 
modified if the sentiments of the Roman population are 
known. If the friends of the Pore could have taken one step 
more than another which was sure to render the ultimate 
overthrow of his government a matter of certainty, they took 
it in encouraging the formation of an Irish brigade. It 
is difficult to find words strong enough to express the disgust 
aud disdain which have been excited in the people of the 
Roman States by the sight of the Irish recruits who have 
hitherto been seen in Italy. Anybody acquainted with the 
Roman character might have predicted this @ priori. The 
Roman is, as we have said, never otherwise than pretty well 
satisfied with himself, and is apt at all times to regard 
foreigners in general as barbarians. This feeling has many 
diverse sources, but one principal one is the belief that 
foreign artists cannot find specimens of humanity fit to be 
transferred to canvas unless they come to Rome. Now, 
though O’ConyELt had once the assurance to assert the con- 
trary, the Irish peasant is certainly not in general a model 
of physical beauty ; and, by some accident, the recruits from 
Ireland who first reached Central Italy have displayed in 
a most unusual degree the peculiarities of feature, figure, 
and bearing which distinguish the Irish cottiers of the south, 
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The Romans appear to be quite seriously putting to each 
other the question which is jestingly asked respecting one of 
the personages in Mr. Hawrnorye’s last novel—* Have 
“ they tails under their inexpressibles?” If the tyrant of a 
cultivated Greek city had surrounded himself with a guard of 
featureless barbarians from the northern extremity of the 
Euxine, the measureless loathing he would have excited 
among a people which half-worshipped its own beauty and 
grace might have been something Tike the nausea produced 
n the Romans by the Pope's new defenders. As each 
priest-driven levy, uglier, noisier, and more drunken than 
anything which the Romans have seen in human form, passes 
before their eyes, a certain number of years are taken away 
from the Popr’s lease of power. It is their sense of their 
own intellectual and physical gifts which has made the 
Romans determined that they will be governed for their own 
sake, and not for the sport or edification of the Catholic 
world. That he is perpetually at war with this aspiration is 
the Porr’s misfortune, but the attempt to suppress it by an 
Trish brigade is one of those acts of madness which Heaven 
sends before destruction. His Irishmen will doubtless fight 
well enough for.him if well drilled, well fed, carefally kept 
from strong liquors, perpetually preached te, and occasionally 
flogged; but, for all that, they are the dearest bargain he 
ever had on his hands. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


HEN once two nations are hound together by having 

a great and permanent policy in common, they can 
afford to forgive each other slight injuries. England and 
Germany, represented by Prussia, may be taken to have 
come to a tacit understanding that henceforth they are 
united by having to work out jointly a policy that has 
been forced on them by the aggressive and restless character 
of the French Empire. A union in the maintenance of 
which such great interests are involved is not likely to be 
seriously endangered by the mistakes which we may make 
as to the course pursued in minor matters by Germany, or 
by the misapprehensions of English feeling that may obscure 
the judgment of Germans. Still, the fewer the mistakes 
and misapprehensions the better, and the alliance is 
much more certain to produce the good effects that 
ought to flow from it if each nation takes some 
— to understand the other. There is necessarily much 
gnorance to be surmounted on both sides. German 
politics seem to the ordinary Englishman rather dull, 
rather petty, and very unintelligible. The ordinary German 
has a secret conviction that the true aim of all English 
diplomacy is to get cotton goods into a new market. 
Neither of us can hope all at once to understand the other ; 
but we may endeavour to do so, and frankly own the 
mistakes we have committed. In England, also, we cannot 
too soon get out of that ludicrous air of superiority to 
the Germans in the discussion of purely German questions 
which pervades English newspapers, and even the despatches 
of English statesmen. England is a richer and a stronger 
Power than Prussia, but the more we know of Prussia the 
more firmly we shall be convinced that it is worth while to 
understand the policy of Prussian statesmen before we criti- 
cise or deride it. 

A great deal of wit, and pity, and contempt has lately been 
expended on the conduct of the German Princes in meeting 
the Emperor at Baden, The Z'imes compared them to a 
party of revellers drinking out of poisoned cups amid songs 
and laughter®ind gaiety. It was taken for"granted that 
Prussia was going to Baden to anake a dirty little bargain 
for territory, and that the little Princes rushed to get the 
best terms they could from the French arbiter of their 
destinies. A very moderate knowledge of German polities 
would have sufficed to instil some suspicion of the accuracy 
of this picture. One of the revellers supposed to be drinking 
out of the poisoned cup was the Duke of Saxe-Copure; 
and the notion of the Duke of Saxe-Cosure rushing to 
worship Louis Napotron would be fairly paralleled by a 
German journalist describing Mr. Horsman as rushing to 
worship Mr. Guapsrong. It is not our business to prove 
that the Recent was right in all he did. As we said last 
week, it seems to us that he made a great mistake in meeting 
the Emprror at all, and we are encouraged to think so by 
finding that the ablest and most independent Prussian journals 
share our opinion. But when he once got there, he and his 
brother Princes behaved as little like the revellers of the 
opera as possible. The Re@ent absolutely declined to go to 


the banquet unless the cups were filled with the purest cold 
water, and the poison of bargains abont German territory 
was taken out by express agreement. The Reernt also took 
a further admirable precaution against drinking poison. 
He called in a party of friends to see that the ‘water 
was kept clear; and in fact the banquet was made so 
inoperative that it is difficult to understand what it 
was open for.the Emperor to say, except to state, 
as he stated just before the opening of the Italian 
campaign, that he was very peaceful, and to remark that the 
weather was showery. The Baden meeting has ended by 
strengthening the position of the Recent in two ways. He 
won a diplomatic triumph over the Emreror by showing 
every one that, if he had imprudently consented to meet 
Louis Napo.ron, hg quite understood how to make the 
meeting perfectly useless. He also had an opportunity of 
enforcing on the minds of the German Sovereigns the great 
lesson, that if they hope to resist so formidable a foe as 
France they must cling together and find a leader in 
Prussia. The opportunity was most resolutely seized, and 
the Recent took it for granted that all present recognised 
their leader in him. He addressed the German Prinees 
as no Prussian sovercign ever addressed German Princes 
before, and the Princes showed the change that had come 
over Germany by at once accepting the position he assigned 
to them. It would, perhaps, be difficult to describe the 
tone assumed by the Recenr better than by saying that 
he treated them as a General would treat the officers of 
his staff. He explained to them what the foreign policy of 
Germany was by stating that Prussia, representing Germany, 
would never willingly abandon an inch of German soil. He 
told them that he disapproved of what had been going on in 
Hesse; he announced that he should persevere in the 
policy he had laid down for himself, although some of his 
neighbours might disapprove of it; and he intimated that 
Austria was willing to assent to the great military change 
on which Prussia is bent, and would agree to command only 
the Southern States instead of the whole Federation, It 
is very much to the credit of the Princes that they have 
accepted with a good grace what was inevitable unless they 
wished to give over the Fatherland to the enemy. The 
Baden meeting may have begun badly, but it has ended in 
starting Germany on a new career full of hope and promise. 
There has been much that turns out to be mistaken in 
the views hastily expressed in England when the Baden 
Conference was first talked of. But the Germans may call 
to mind that it was not a perfectly groundless mistake, for 
the Recent committed what is confessed on all hands to have 
been an imprudence in allowing the meeting to take plage. 
And they themselves afford a conspicuous instance of the 
tenacity with which a suspicion, originally in some degree 
justifiable, is continued after a complete change has taken 
place and all ground for it has passed away. They 
still distrust England, and think we are not.really on our 
guard against the Emperor. They repeat that when Louis 
NapoLeon wants to settle such a point as the fate of the 
Danubian Principalities, he comes over hurriedly and 
secretly to Osborne, and that it is at Compiégne 
that English statesmen discuss the destiny of Italy. 
Here, we know that these are quite things of the past— 
that the Emprror is as likely to visit Vicrorn Hvueo 
as the ‘Queen, and that an English Minister would as 
soon go to the Sandwich Islands as to Compitgne. But 
the Germans cannot estimate the change which has taken 
place in English opinion ; and some time must elapse before 
they do so. Gradually, however, we may hope to understand 
each other. But although mistakes may be avoided, it is im- 
possible to avoid some differences of policy. It is not to be 
supposed that Prussia should think exactly as we do on 
every point. We differ, for example, in the way in 
which we regard Victor Emmanuet and 
The Recent has recently made a strong protest against 
what he calls the revolutionary conduct of Sardinia. We 
view the conduct of Sardinia without much regret or dis- 
approbation. But then in England such a thing as a 
revolutionary party does not exist, while in Prussia and in 
Germany the revolutionary party is still strong. The 
position in Germany which Prussia is now gaining would be 
entirely lost if it were supposed that she countenanced the 
revolutionary party in the States of her neighbours. She 
therefore preaches a sermon on the text of GaniBaLp1, and 
although we cannot say that the sermon comes home much 
to us, yet we need mt quarrel with the preacher, So 
long as our main policy is in common, we must let Prussia 
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take her own way on minor points without treating her to 
lectures like that with which Lord Joun Russeuy favoured 
her shortly before the Peace of Villafranca. If we affect to 
be the greater Power, the best way to show our superiority 
is to avoid every act and expression by which we might 
wound the susceptibility of an ally that will be as faithful 
to us as she will be useful. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX. 


Q* all the bitter pills which are prepared for mankind 
by constituted authorities, the pill of taxation is the 
most difficult to gild. It is not, therefore, to be expected 
that the proclamation which has been issued for the infor- 
mation of the people of India will entirely reconcile them 
to the obligation of paying an Income-tax as heavy as that 
to which long use has made us accustomed in England. But 
the authoritative exposition of the real character of the 
new fiscal measures can scarcely fail to remove from the 
minds of those who read and understand its plain announce- 
ments some, at least, of the misconceptions which were so 
industriously disseminated by the Government of Madras. 
The perfect frankness and simplicity of the language in 
which the necessity and the exact nature of the intended 
impost have been explained are well calculated to effect the 
object in view, so fur as such a purpose is feasible at all. 
There is no attempt to gloss over the fact that a very con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of the tax-paying community 
must be borne in order to enable the Government to per- 
form its duty in the maintenance of peace and security. All 
hope of any substantial relaxation of the provisions of the 
Government scheme is decisively cut away, and the people 
of India are called upou to submit witha good grace to taxes 
which are not only imperatively necessary, but are recom- 
mended by their even-handed justice. 

The most disaffected can scarcely fail to be impressed 
both by the firm resolve which is announced to carry the 
project into effect, and by the fair promise that the taxes 
shall fall justly and equally on Europeans and natives—on the 
servants of the Government and the non-official classes alike. 
The strength of any attempted opposition will probably be 
effectually sapped by the assurance that the very poor will Le 
altogether exempt from the Income-tax, that of the landlord 
and ryot class none but the very wealthiest will suffer, that 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers will escape the 
burden altogether, and that domains appropriated to the 
purposes of religion will be free from the tax. Low as the 


_ Ininimum limit of the impost is fixed, these exemptions will 


cover the great mass of the inhabitants of India ; and without 
the co-operation of those who have no interest in resisting 
the demands of the Government, it would be impossible for 
serious difficulties to be created by any impatience of taxa- 
tion which wealthy Zemindars and traders may feel. 

The conviction that it is idle to attempt resistance seems 
indeed to have taken hold of the Zemindars themselves, if 
the Prince of their order, the Manarasan of Burpwan, 
may be accepted as a representative of the whole body. Mr. 
Wuson himself did not argue in favour of the liability of 
the Zemindars more forcibly than this native dignitary, who 
is reported to be the wealthiest of the class which enjoys the 
privileges of the Perpetual Settlement. With .a candour 
which would be surprising if it were not intelligible on very 
simple principles, he declares that he can find nothing in 
the terms of the settlement to exempt him from contributing 
to the necessities of the State ; and he displays an ostenta- 
tious readiness to submit cheerfully to the “admirable 
“system of taxation” which Mr. Witson has proposed. 
Perhaps Mr. GLapstone might see in this the counterpart 
of the ignorant patience with which he taunted the English 
people. Possibly the gratitude which the Manarasau pro- 
fesses to entertain for the suppression of the mutiny may be 
just a little tinged with the hope of future favours ; but it 
would be invidious to scrutinize too closely the motives of a 
public declaration which, coming from the greatest Zemindar 
of Bengal, will give a most opportune accession of strength to 
the hands of the Government. 

By far the most important part of. Mr. Witson’s declara- 
tion is the explanation of the methods by which it is pro- 
posed to collect the tax. The Bill, of some three hundred 


clauses, by which the machinery of the English impost 
was to be imported into India might well have alarmed the 
native mind ; but the gloss whieh has been officially fur- 
nished is little less than a repeal of all the inappropriate 


details by which the Income-tax has been made so unpopular 
with us at home. Whatever the letter of the law may pro- 
vide, the people are told in express terms that “ there will be 
“no new machinery.” The collectors to whom the people 
are accustomed will, with the aid of other officers, assess and 
collect the Income-tax as they have been in the habit of 
collecting the Government rent. Returns of income are in- 
vited, but no one is to be compelled to furnish any account 
or to verify his statements by an oath, which, no doubt, 
would annoy the subjects of such a provision without affording 
any real security to the Government. The guarantee offered 
for the fairness of the assessment is the assurance that it 
will be made by the collectors and other English officers 
according to the best judgment that they can form. This 
might, perhaps, appear to us a rather arbitrary mode of pro- 
cedure; but the natives of India will probably submit, 
without serious complaint, to an arrangement which makes 
their taxation depend on the weli-known justice of their 
English masters. The promise that the assessment of the 
tax shall not be entrusted to Ministerial officials who may 
practise corruption and vex the people, will be understood 
to mean that no natives are to be entrusted with so powerful 
a weapon of oppression. Such a pledge would not be very 
flattering to a nation capable of the desire of self-govern- 
ment in any sense ; but in India there is no easier way of 
insuring docility under a new infliction than by excluding 
the natives themselves from the privilege of perverting a 
fiscal measure into an engine of extortion. The rude method 
of assessing entire communities by Punchayet is to be 
adopted in all places were the plan is convenient to the 
people ; and a perhaps needless safeguard against any 
abuse of this familiar mode of taxation is afforded 
by the permission granted to any one who objects to 
the Punchayet levy to have a separate assessment made 
upon himself by the English officer. The meaning of all 
these arrangements is, in substance, that the elaborate 


machinery of the English tax is to be superseded by the 


more arbitrary, but at the same time simpler and more 
familiar, methods which are commonly employed in Indian 
taxation ; and the concession, however objectionable it might 
appear to a people imbued with notions of freedom, will com- 
mend itself to Hindoos much more readily than any un- 
workable scheme for effecting a theoretically exact assess- 
ment. This practical repeal of the objectionable clauses of 
the Bill removes many of the difficulties which, on the face 
of it, the project threatened to create, and neutralizes the 
serious dangers which Mr. Witsoyn’s Anglomania seemed 
likely to provoke. Before it is too late he has, fortunately, 
made the discovery that India is not England, and is con- 
tent with paying to his Anglicizing theories the homage of 
a long series of enactments which are to be permitted to 
remain inoperative. There is no great harm in offering such 
incense to a crotchet which, if suffered to be really operative, 
might have occasioned incalculable mischief; and Mr. W1Lson 
may very safely be allowed to insist on similar legislation for 
India and England so long as he is content, in the execution 
of his measures, to give an Indian interpretation to the essen- 
tially English provisions which he embodies in his legislative 
projects. 

Few natives will trouble themselves with the difficult 
problem of expounding the clauses of the Bill which has 
been imported as a ready-made present from England. They 
will form their opinions of the tax from what is done, much 
more than from what is written; and when .they perceive 
that the design is simply to take four per cent. from their 
incomes, aecording to the estimate whiclw a high English 
official may form of thejr wealth, they will.not be greatly 
disturbed by the vexatious and inquisitorial machinery 
which exists only in theory, and has been substantially 
repudiated before it has passed into law. It is too early to 
speak with absolute confidence of the resignation with 
which the burden will be borne; but it is a good 
omen that a levy in anticipation of the law has been 
made without a symptom of resistance in the dis- 
trict where the mutiny originated. The meekness of 
the province of Oude is not likely to exceed that of the 
less warlike districts of Bengal, and even the Presidency 
which Sir CuarLes TREVELYAN almost tempted into insur- 
rection will, it may be hoped, see the wisdom of submitting 
with patience to a burden which they must feel to be in- 
evitable and not unjust. So far as can be judged by the 
accounts which have arrived up to the present time, Mr. 
Witson’s energy has checkmated the insubordination of the 
Governor of Madras, who, if he have any patriotism left, 
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will rejoice to find that his sagacity was at fault, and that 
the people over whom he ruled are not to be urged into 
rebellion even by the insidious warnings and prophecies of 
a splenetic Governor. 


LITERARY AMBITION. 


DE LAMARTINE has recently issued an address to 

e the readers of the collected edition of his works which 

he is now preparing. It is seldom that any author writes of his 
own works in so mournful a spirit, and as no one can doubt that 
M. de Lamartine’s literary success has been very great, the 


-mournfulness which he expresses may be supposed to be really 


felt. He contrasts the results he has attained with the hopes 
which filled his mind when he first began to write. He acknow- 
ledges the numberless faults which pervade his works, and 
which now seem to him to outweigh the merits which the public 
once discovered in his writings. He surveys his literary fame, 
and finds that it is all vanity and vexation of spirit. What does 
it avail him—a man struggling with poverty on the verge of old 
age, amid a generation that has not so much forgotten his poetry 
as forgotten all poetry—that he once wrote, and delighted to write, 
books which seem poor and full of faults now, but which came 
fresh from his heart, and were eagerly welcomed by France and 
Europe ? This review of his literary life, by a writer so dis- 
tinguished, deserves attention at the hands of all who are in- 
spired with literary ambition. M. de Lamartine is indeed, 
in some respects, an exceptional instance of a writer to whom 
writing, and the fame of writing, are as nothing. Circumstances, 
partly due to his own errors, and partly arising from causes with 
which he has been only indirectly connected, have subjected him 
to depressing influences that most writers escape. He is not only 
poor, but he has thought fit to bring his poverty before the public, 
and ask for money. The money may have been most amply earned, 
particularly from France, which his admirers think he saved from 
something worse than the Empire ; but still he has begged, and 
begging is a torment to a proud and generous man, even though 
he is a spendthrift. This gréat evil of his old age, however, is not 
brought on him by literature. He has chosen, in spite of all the 
wealth literature threw in his lap, to make himself poor. He 
insisted on living like a prince ; and as he had not got the mone 
to do it, he suffered for foolishly trying to shine in a way for whic 
enormous wealth was indispensable. Then he has fallen on evil 
days. Like the rest of the Frenchmen of his day, he has to mourn 
the decay, not only of publie liberty, but of all the intellectual 
life to which public liberty gave scope. When M. de Lamartine 
was a young man, France was full of hope, of energy, of excite- 
ment, and enthusiasm. A great era had dawned on the earth, 
and the younger writers of France were its prophets. That 
era is now past and gone, and has carried away with it the spring 
of activity and the anticipation of coming greatness which were 
the brightest of its gifts. M.de Lamartine collects his works in 
the eighth year of the poet French Empire. No wonder he 
is sad. This sadness, however, like his poverty, is a trial to 
which authors, as a class, are not exposed. ut even after 
all allowance is made for what is exceptional in his position, 
there is enough in the feelings he expresses to show that he and 
all conspicuous writers have trials and sorrows in common. 
Literary ambition is as full of disappointments as rewards. 

The desire for fame is, however, one of the noblest impulses 
of the human mind, and although it is easy to prove that fame is 
a delusion, yet it is also easy to prove that the wish to be re- 
membered has often been the parent of the best things that men 4 
have done. But those who covet fame must count the cost of it. 
Very many things must unite before any literary fame that is 
worth having can be gained. In almost every case life must be 
sacrificed to the effort. To write so that after generations shall 
care to read what is written, usually demands labour, and care, 
and thought, the loss of innocent pleasures, and the renunciation 
of the passing beauties of life. It is very right that the few 
who have the real capacity to succeed should patiently make 
this sacrifice ; but for all except the few the sacrifice is in vain, 
except so far as all sacrifice may in its way be good. The 
higher and simpler pleasures of life are thrown in the way of 
men, not to tempt to idleness, but to enable them to discern 
their true position. If a fine calm sky is rich with the light of 
a summer evening, why should not a wise man enjoy it? Why 
should he write pages for other persons to read, instead of walk- 
ing, looking, and listening? The answer is, that those who are 
predestined to fame, who have the consciousness of power, and 
the requisite tenacity of will to make this power available, are 
overwhelmed with a desire that is stronger than the desire for 
fugitive enjoyments. They are absorbed in the great subject 
of their thoughts, and live in the future as well as in the present. 
The mere amount of distinction which they may acquire in their 
lifetime is very often disappointing. They are as often annoyed 
as pleased, as often misunderstood as understood, as often calum- 
niated as appreciated. Even if they are beloved and admired 
by every one, they have necessarily bid adieu to their privacy, 
and every action of their life is watched. As they leave their 
house, a penny-a-liner photographs them; and when they get 
back they find an American genius in their favourite arm-chair. 
If, too, they have had a noble thirst for real excellence, they are 
from time to time overcome, like M. de Lamartine, with a sense 
of the worthlessness and the imperfection of all. they have 


achieved. But they are sustained, because they feel they aro 
doing what they were meant to do. They are conscious that 
they were intended to represent their generation to those that 
are to follow, and that in writing they only express something 
with which their mind is overflowing, and in accepting the sacri- 
fices that their career impoges on them, they are earning the 
highest satisfaction of which they are capable. Ambition is 
rather the sense of power and of opportunity than the desire of 
reward ; and the world is so constituted that the rewards of am- 
bition are necessarily inadequate. To those who have not the 
well-tested sense of power and opportunity, literary ambition is 
almost wholly a delusion. 

It is true that genius can sometimes attain, as if by chance, all 
that the most earnest labour and well-applied wisdom can arrive 
at. Literary fame may be given, not to those who have striven 
through the day, but to those who have come in lazily at the last 
hour. Posterity insists on having its favourites; and writers who, 
to themselves and their contemporaries, appeared to be earning 
true and permanent fame, are eclipsed by others who took very 
little pains. Johnson was in every way superior to Goldsmith, 
but the Vicar of Wakefield is read and the Iambler sleeps on the 
shelf. These favourites of fortune, like Goldsmith, seem to hit 
on literary fame by chance, as a child or a savage picks upa 
jewel on a beach. They can hardly be said to have literary 
ambition. They write, and find themselves famous, and of course 
the fame is pleasant to them. They are petted and made much 
of, and they like the process. But ambition is too strong a word 
for the faint flutterings of their heart, and their literary success 
is seldom of much good to them, for their lives are not suffi- 
ciently occupied to keep the balance of theirmind even. At any 
rate, such men appear very rarely, and although it is absurd to say 
that genius is not genius when it entails no sacrifice and brings 
with it no labour and anxiety, yet the exhibition of such genius 
comes so seldom that it need scarcely be taken into account when 
we are considering the lot which literary ambition sets before 
its aspirants. These exceptional inheritors of fame really do 
little more than subject the mass of those who feel literary am- 
bition to one more test. It is an undoubted trial to think that, 
after all, the best and most conscientious exertions will not do 
more than uncaring and untoiling good luck. It seems a,waste 
of life to do with pains what others without pains can do as well 
or better. To repress this thought costs an effort, just as much 
as to renounce the passing enjoyments of life costs an effort ; 
but that is all. The path to literary fame lies almost always the 
same way, and all but a very few, and those generally of an 
inferior kind, must go through great labour of thought, if not 
of study, if they are to write works that will live. We may 
leave exceptions aside, and lay down the rule that such literary 
success as can be coveted with a desire agen and strong 
enough to be called ambition, is only to attained by the 
union of original power with work and readiness for self- 
sacrifice. 

For those who are not capable of being stirred with true 
literary ambition, who have no genius or originality, and no 
intention to devote their life to their work, there is very little 
object in writing a book. There is ora for the writing the 
book may do them good; but this is the’thief, if not the only 
use of the books that, being written for each generation, serve 
their little purpose and die away. Most persons who can 
compose a decent letter could write a book of some sort; but 
what is the use of writing it? There is some use, but not of 
the kind the writers generally imagine. If, for instance, a writer 
composes and publishes a neat volume of minor poems, or a 

atient historical compilation, what is the good he has got? 

e has got this —he has written the little poems and 
compiled the little history. He has brought his vague thoughts 
and his power of application to some definite result. This is 
by no means a despicable advantage. He has, as it were, passed 
creditably in a self-set examination. He has conferred on 
himself the benefit which masters confer on school-boys by 
inquiring what they remember and know. Minor writers also 
may be thought to do some good to others, and perhaps they 
do. For if they did net publish, other persons in a similar posi- 
tion would be less inclined to publish—and so by publishing they 
cheer on their neighbours to improve themselves. They also 
sometimes further the advancement of human knowledge. Ifa 
book is written honestly and laboriously it can scarcely fail to 
push some portion of some branch of knowledge a step or two 
on. But this is not quite so much gain as it appears to be. For, 
as the great advantage of second-rate books is to the writers, the 
publication of one second-rate book may do little more than turn 
the attention of the writer of another second-rate book in a 
different direction. For instance, sup a second-rate writer 
wishes to write a comparison between Pope and Byron, which 
we will assume it would do him good to draw out. It will 
certainly seem a great assistance to him if he finds that one 
second-rate writer has already prepaid a good edition of 
Pope, and another has prepared a good edition of Byron: but it 
does not really make much difference to him, for it would pro- 
bably have done hifi just as much good to prepare one of 
these editions, if it had been wanting, as to draw his com- 
parison. What is called the advance of knowledge is in a great 
measure an unconscious compliance with the demand of the human 
mind for a succession of new tasks of about equal.difficulty. The 
tasks must be new, or the mind would not aur cheerfully, and 
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write what cannot do him any good. But generally fugitive 

literature may be so arranged t 

asa mind of equal calibre with that of the employed 
idden, a course 


It is a very respectable trade to produce writings 
of the last class, but it is not a My’ | dignified one. Few 
men can write much without doing themselves harm, unless 
they either add some occupation which calls out many of 
the qualities involved in the production of a good siataitate 
book, or else occasionally write as they would write if they were 
writing the best book they could. e first thing for a writer 
to do is to ascertain whether he has literary ambition. If he 
has, he had better write a book, and his chief reward will lie in 
the justice he does himself, and in the*service he renders to man- 
kind by representing one generation to another. If he has no 
literary ambition, it will generally be a question of self-improve- 
ment whether he should write a book; but if he composes 
fugitive literature, he will gain greatly by either writing a book 
or by achieving the end obtained by writing a book, which he 
may do either by following a serious — or by occasionally 
writing as he would if he were writing a book. 


THE REVIEW AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


EY. more beautiful or interesting sights than the Volunteer 
Review of Saturday last have ever been exhibited in London, and 
the enthusiastic applause and minute descriptions which it elicited 
were at once natural and useful. It is isaalvathy right that every- 
thing should be done by which the Volunteer movement can > 
encouraged, and it is better that its merits should be overdrawn 
than that they should be neglected. The picturesque and congra- 
tulatory views of thg matter have been so fully set before the 
public, that it.is n ecessary to enter upon them again; but 
the review itself suggested a variety of considerations of a 
somewhat more permanent kind as to the whole character 
of the movement, which may properly be stated in connexion 
with it. The first and most important subject of considera- 
tion which the review suggested was the character of the 
Volunteers themselves. No one who saw them could possibl 
doubt that, as far as age, size,and apparent strength are concerned, 
they weré all that could be desired. With few exceptions, they 
were full-grown men in the very flower of their age, hardly any 
being younger than one or two-and-twenty, and fewer still being 
over forty. They were, moreover, decidedly above the average 
size of regular troops. ‘The large majority, moreover, were men 
who’had been attracted to the service by fondness for out-door 
exercise and active amusements, and the large proportion of 
athletic figures in the ranks showed how much this aeenae had 
affected the composition of the force. Their physical qualifica- 
tions might be very pos | described by saying that they were 
not at all unlike the London police—men of much the same sort 
of age and stature—and this is equivalent to the assertion that 
no army was ever composed of finer men. 

It must, however, be confessed that it is a different question 
whether the volunteers are likely to prove as hardy as they 
are strong. They are mostly people who live comfortable and 
regular lives—they are gentlemen of property, members of pro- 
fessions, merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, and shopmen. How 
would such men contend with peasants accustomed to privations 
and hardships, and who have passed almost the whole of their 
lives in eae § labour in the open air? The true answer to this 
is probably less discouraging than it might appear to be at first 
sight. The Volunteerswertainly could not be depended on for very 
severe labour, nor is it at all likely that they are, as a body, so 
hardy as healthy agricultural labourers; but it requires no 
great muscular power to undergo the ur of a campaign, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the average hardihood of 
an Englishman in easy circumstances, though inferior to that 
of a healthy field labourer, is fully equal to that of an ordina 
English private soldier, whilst it is equally clear that the ordi- 
nary English private soldier, though certainly not the healthiest 


of mankind, has quite strength enough to make as t exer- 
tions, and to bear as great hardships, as will enable him to 
conquer any troops in the world. Barrack life, either in Eng- 
land or in India, is frightfully unwholesome, and our finest regi- 
ments die faster in peace than any, or almost any, other class of 
the community ; yet they are constantly transferred, without any 

revious training, to all the hardships of warfare in its most appal- 
ing forms, and they have never yet failed to triumph over disease 
aswell asdanger. On suchoccasions the officers, who are taken from 
the same class as the Volunteers,and who certainly do not lead spe- 
cially healthy lives in their quarters, are not found to be incapable 
of bearing hardships, and there seems to be no reason for suppos- 
ing that the exposure of a short campaign would produce any over- 
whelming amount of disease amongst the Volunteers. It would 
certainly not be healthy—war never is either healthy or safe— 
but it would not be so intolerably unhealthy that the force 
would be altogether useless and inefficient. It must be remem- 
bered also that the issue between an invading and a defensive force 
in this country would be as quick as it would be decisive. 
“Aut cita mors venit aut victoria leta” will assuredly be a 
correct description of the English campaign which is to avenge 
Waterloo. There will be none of the exposure, starvation, and 
pestilence which there was before Sebastopol. A very few weeks, 
probably a very few days, would settle the matter in one diree- 
tion or the other. It is simply absurd to suppose that the com- 
fortable class of Englishmen are so extraordinarily feeble, and so 
entirely the slaves of their ordinary habits, that they would not 
be able to expose themselves to the weather for a few nights in 
a case of life and death, without being utterly incapacitated by 
disease for any exertion whatever. Yet this is what must be 
maintained by those who suppose that such troops as were 
reviewed last Saturday in Hyde Park will be physically unable 
to take the field. Of course many of them would suffer severely 
from fatigue and exposure, but this is always the case in war, 
and no doubt a sufficient proportion would retain their health 
to do what might be required of them. 


It may also be said that the discipline which will enable 
men to go creditably through the simple evolutions of a review 
would not be suflicient for the demands of actual warfare. 
In this there is no doubt some truth, but it is truth which re- 
quires very large qualifications. It is quite true that to be able 
to march and to wheel steadily and correctly does not make a 
man a soldier; but it is also true that no one will perform those 
simple movements really well unless he has had considerable 
practice in others of greater difficulty. They are the addition 
and subtraction of military discipline, and those who are tho- 
roughly familiar with them are pretty sure to be in a position to 
learn much more difficult matters equally well if they take the 
trouble. It seems to be unanimously agreed that if—as there is 
every reason to believe—the Volunteers reviewed on Saturday 
were a fair sample of the whole body, we have upwards of 120,000 
men who are thoroughly well acquainted with the fundamental 
parts of military discipline. The threat of an invasion would 
make every corps in the country drill every day in the week, and 
the consequence would be that in the course of a very few weeks 


the corps would be as well disciplined, as far as drill goes, as 
regular troops. 
It must always be remembered, in considering this 


of the sabject, that the object which discipline is intended 
to effect for Volunteers is . no means the same as that 
which makes it a matter of primary necessity for a standin 
army. All that Volunteers want is to learn to fight in case o: 
need. Regular troops want employment as well. It would be 
utterly out of the question to collect together many thousand 
young men, most of them very ignorant, and of very questionable 
characters, and give them nothing to do. They would turn every 
garrison town in the country into a very sink. of iniquity and 
crime. Iis necessary to have constant ‘drills, parades, guards, 
cleaning of arms, packing of knapsacks, inspections of kits, and 
every other sort of routine employment, in order to keep the 
men out of public-houses and brothels—an object which, as 
it is, is but very imperfectly obtained. A man does not, and 
cannot, learn anything very valuable by standing sentry at the 
British Museum or the Horse Guards. He must be somewhere, 
and he is put there to be out of harm’s way, but he learns 
nothing by it—not even hardihood ; he only weakens his consti- 
tution and risks his health. If he could be trusted to employ 
himself usefully, and his officers could always be sure of finding 
him when he was wanted, his military education would leave him 
time enough, and to spare, to earn his own living by ordinary 
labour. The Roman army, like our own and Miners, was 
constantly employed on works of different kinds, and their disci- 
er was the most thorough that the world has ever seen. Now 
olunteers are just in the position in which a soldiér would be 
if he did not require constant superintendence and artificial em- 
loyment. They are all busy men, who would in case of need 
Pe forthcoming, and who, in the meantime, have leisure enough 


for quite as much drill as a regular soldier requires, not to keep 


him out of mischief, but to learn his business. If any given 
regiment of Volunteers were forced to wear their uhifeeses 
continually, and had to live in a barrack, they would not be 
more efficient than they are now, and almost all their time would 
In all probability the common soldiers in the 


in the regular 


be wasted. 
Volunteers are as efficient as the common s0! 
army. 
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= they must not be exceptionally difficult, or only persons excep- 
a tionally gifted would undertake them. 
an The most that can be said for the fugitive literature which is 
a not meant even to go into a book, is that it may be so managed ' 
Sa as to produce some of the tons effects that the composition of a 
— book produces. It is hard to manage this, because the kind of 
subject treated is seldom and the writer is obliged to 
: a | of compensating study is almost indispensable, and then it is 
— generally found to be a great assistance to study that the student 
—— should write a book sufficiently serious to demand application and . 
<a reflection. It is, however, curious that the term literature is often 
aa applied exclusively to writing which does not even affect to be of ! 
ae ermanent value, and which does the writer no more good than 
ae | is involved in a hearty prosecution of a calling or occupation. 
Bar Literary ambition has also, by a strange misuse of the term, come 
— to mean the desire to be known to produce such writings. The 
2 truth seems to be that there are four stages in literature, and 
a that thebe stages ought to be kept apart. There is the compo- 
ann sition of works of permanent value ; there is the composition of 
_— | works improving to the bookmaker; there is the composition : 
a of fugitive writings, some of which answer more or less 
an perfectly the end served by writing a book; and lastly, there 
— is the a goa of fugitive writings produced merely as 
eS | a matter of business, and destined to supply the market of ' 
| | 
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It cannot, however, be denied that the Volunteer movement has 
at least two weak points, each of which is of great importance, 
though each admits of an easy and complete remedy. The 
first is that whatever may be the excellence of the privates, they 
will hardly feel that confidence in their officers which is essential 
to the efficiency of an armed force. An educated man may 
learn the mancuvres which are required of a private soldier 
at odds and ends of time, as he might in the same manner 
learn to box or to fence, but it is a very different matter 
to command a regiment. To perform really well the duties 
which such a post entails, is a profession in itself. It 
is not the mere routine knowledge of the drill-sergeant that 
will make a man a really good commander. He would re- 
quire for that _ real military knowledge, and real expe- 
rience ; and though many of the officers of the Volunteers possess 
these requisites—-some in avery high degree—there are many 
who do not, and their ignorance would, if the corps were 
called upon for active service, go far to neutralize the good 
qualities of the men under their command. Fortunately the 
remedy is as easy as the defect is obvious and important, and it 
is in the hands of the Volunteers themselves. ere are abun- 
dance of men in the country who have seen service of the most 
serious kind, and who would be only too happy to take the com- 
mand of Volunteer corps. No social or personal considerations 
should be allowed to interfere with their election. Volunteers 
should remember that, if they are ever called upon to serve in the 
field, the pomeaon of a real soldier at their head may not only 
make all the difference between their being serviceable and being 
a mere incumbrance, but may be a matter of life or death to 
many hundreds of them. 

Another, and perhaps in some ways an even more serious de- 
fect in the system as it stands at present, is, that the movement 
is practically confined to a single class. Almost all the Volun- 
teers in Hyde Park on Saturday last were more or less in easy 
circumstances. All of them, at any rate, could afford a uniform 
which cost 4/. or 57. Lady Londonderry’s artillerymen from 
Seaham, and the Working Men’s College corps, were exceptions 
to this, but, as a rule, the poor are excluded from the move- 
ment. This is an immense evil. It looks as if the upper and 
middle classes of society looked upon the lower classes as enemies, 
or, at best, as doubtful friends, and it prevents the movement 
from attaining proportions which would make it utter madness 
to think of an invasion. It is almost an insult to dwell upon the 
miserable folly and utter groundlessness of any such feeling, if it 
existed. Happily there is no question whatever which mad not 
be openly and peaceably discussed in this country. There is 
absolutely nothing to prevent any man who is disposed to do so 
from agitating in favour of the most extreme democratic or 
socialist opinions, and as this is so, there is nothing to fight about. 
There are probably not a hundred men in England who are so 
mad as to have any sort of wish to make their opinions prevail 
by main force. The mere suspicion of the existence of such a 
party in 1848 roused a counter demonstration which will not 

e forgotten for many years to come. It is perhaps even more 
fortunate that the nature of the people of England is such that, 
if they did want to fight, no mere mechanical contrivance would 
prevent them. Arms, and men too, would be forthcoming at 
once, if there were anything like oppression to contend against. 
If —_ were not 80, the history of Pngland would have come to 
an end. 

The truth is that no better means could be found for the pro- 
motion of loyalty and general good feeling than the formation of 
volunteer corps in which men of all classes would stand side by 
side against the foreigner. Nothing cultivates good feeling like 
bringing people face to face, and nothing teaches men to love 


their country so effectually as calling upon them to defend it. It 


was a pleasant sight to see 20,000 vigorous athletic men come 
from counting-houses, and offices, and shops, to show that they 
were ready and willing to protect their country from insult. No 
one can doubt their fitness for the purpose, but there are hundreds 
of thousands of others quite as ready and quite as willing, who 
only want a very little encouragement to join the party. Let any 
one look at the huge brawny navvies who have made half the 
railways in Europe, the sturdy labourers who will work in the 
hayfie ds for sixteen hours at a spell, the ruddy, large-limbed 
bricklayers and masons who are at work in every London street, 
and who, one and all, are made on a pattern which is not to be 
found on the Continent, and ask himself whether those are the 
sort of men to stay at home while the lawyers and shopkeepers 

o out to fight. A regiment of navvies, taught to handle the 
coal as they handle the spade and the pickaxe, would make 
very short work of the very fiercest of Zouaves or Chasseurs that 
ever wore baggy breeches. It isa most unworthy and pitiful thing 
to refuse to associate, for the purpose of defending the country, 
with any and every man who has a heart and an arm for the pur- 
pose. Happily for us all, the rich have for years past shown their 

oodwill to the poor in a thousand ways. They have taught 
them, tended them in sickness, fed them in old age, and have 
done a great deal tocheer and amuse them. Let them now show 
that they can and do trust them—that they recognise them as 
fellow countrymen, and, if necessary, as fellow soldiers—and the 
will find that, if the case should ever arise, all Englishmen wi 
stand by each other against foreign enemies or domestic traitors 
as the flesh of the body stands by its bones. 


THE CONDEMNATION OF M. PREVOST-PARADOL. 


bie first of the series of pamphlets by means of which the 
friends of liberty in France proposed to make war upon the 
Imperial Government has been answered in a right royal way, 
hy the prosecution, the condemnation, and the imprisonment of 
its author. Threatened with along train of seditious publications, 
the Executive probably considered it the wisest course to 
the advance of the assailants with the body of their leader, and 
thus to nip hostilities in the bud. “ Zrecenti juvenes Romani 
in te conjuravimus” is a menace as much calculated to exasperate 
as to disarm an emperor's severity, and it would look like weakness 
on the part of Napoleon III. to spare the first of those who have 
put themselves upon the list for martyrdom. The party of Con- 
stitutional Opposition had designedly selected the pamphlet, in 
preference to the journal, as a vehicle for their polemical attacks 
upon the dominant régime. If a pamphlet is confiscated, none 
suffer in general but its author. But the suppression of a journal 
is 80 grave a pecuniary loss, that its proprietors are naturall 
chary of provoking an official censure. In addition to this, while 
a a article may be condemned at will by the Minister 
of the Interior, a amphlet has the privilege of at least appealing 
to what is called the justice of its country’s tribunals. But it is 
one of the advantages of the Imperial system that Government 
prosecutions are but seldom unsuccessful. If scandal speak the 
truth, amidst the many virtues of the judicial authorities of 
France independence is not the most conspicuous ; and when 
the crime is a political one, even a Rhadamanthus might find it 
easier to be inexorable than impartial. Those who remembered 
the late Vacherot trial at once anticipated the result of any 
process in which M. Prevost-Paradol was defendant. The in- 
enuity displayed in the pamphlet itself to evade the law was 
ikely to be met with equal ingenuity on the part of those whose 
business it was to administer it. Taught by repeated experiences, 
French Liberals henceforward will be compelled to admit that, as 
often as they can sting, the Government can strike. 

It may indeed be fairly acknowledged that the French Govern- 
ment have brought their system of repression to perfection. It 
would be difficult to discover any method of seriously disturbing 
them which is not dangerous. A series of stringent measures 
has succeeded in reducing the boundaries within which political 
writers may disport themselves to a few square inches. Like 
the white bears in the Zoological Gardens, they have just room 
enough for turning and no more, and they look so uncom- 
fortable while doing so that spectators are apt to wish that they 
would not even attempt this limited maneuvre. They may not 
complain of the confinement to which they are subjected, all 

rowling and unthankfulness to the keeper being strictly for- 
biden on the premises. But, by a kind of polite fiction, they 
are still supposed to be enjoying the liberty of their native 
wilds; and those who persist in affirming that they are caged 
are taught to console themselves with the pious reflection 
that it would be very dangerous to society if they were 
let loose. French polemists have not yet invented any 
way of making themselves mage | troublesome with impunity. 
They may not fabricate false intelligence. It is unlawful for 
them to repine at their position. Jt is disloyal to allude to 
the First Empire disrespectfully, because the First Empire 
inevitably suggests the idea of the Second. It is criminal to 
praise a foreign nation, as it is a matter of history that Montaigne 
and Rousseau admired savages by way of showing that they did 
not admire Frenchmen. It is treasonable to rad that liberty is 
better than despotism, that being a view which none but the 
disaffected could possibly entertain. Indeed, it is little short of 
treasonable to make any general statement on the subject of 
litics at all, as general statements are a sort of major premiss 
in disguise, and it is well known that a major combined with a 
minor may lead toa conclusion. What, then, is left to them? 
They may vilipend each other, abuse England always, and the 
Pope every other month, criticise the weather, and give electric 
telegrams under all reserve. Accordingly, it is clear that, while 
at Paris there are many journals, there is no press. 

The pamphleteer who neglects the salutary restrictions im- 
posed on him by the powers that be is eS a in other 
words, condemned and put in prison. The journal that offends 
against them is warned, and perhaps ultimately suppressed. 
With all their care, the most prudent writers cannot invariably 
escape this fate. An avertissement comes often like a clap of 
thunder from a cloudless sky. Nominally inflicted in consequence 
of some harmless or blundering paragraph, it has been in reality 

rovoked by the general tone and character of theobnoxious paper. 
Fot us go back two or three months for an illustration, and 
recal a little domestic misfortune which happened to that amiable 
journal, the Siécle. This journal was one of those that took a 
prominent part in the Papal controversy. Delighted at finding 
its tastes and its interests for once upon the same side, and both, 
as it imagined, on the side of the authorities of the day, it deter- 
mined to give itself an outing. It handled Roman Catholic 
bishops with dashing familiarity, was at once facetious and 
severe upon the Pope, and had some thoughts of being satirical 
upon the subject of Providence. Among its other youthful in- 
discretions it prosecuted M. Dupanloup for libel, and felt no 
little satisfaction at bringing an ecclesiastical dignitary to book 
for bad language. In a word, it was in its glory; and its delight 
at finding that it could be irreligious with impunity knew 
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no bounds. Violent delights, the poet tells us, have violent 
ends, and the career of the Siecle was not destined to afford 
an exception to the rule. The French Government were 
not inclined to set up for ultra-Catholics, but they had 
no notion of being @ragged into all the indiscretions 
of their partisans. The Minister of the Interior had his 
eye upon the Siécle, and watched its sportive move- 
ments with stern severity. One fine morning a literary re- 
view appeared in its columns, mentioning with injudicious 
enthusiasm some Belgian book that had lately been published, 
in which the subject of the immortality of the soul, and other 
grave matters of the kind, were treated as an open question. The 
Minister of the Interior took the immortality of the soul, which 
was very nearly being annihilated for ever by the Siécle, under 
his protection. Next morning, that gay and free-thinking journal 
received a solemn avertissement ; and the Catholic papers, which 
had been looking on at its jubilant infidelity with dismay, 
were restored to comparative cheerfulness. The sequel of the 
tale is both instructive and amusing. By the time that Paris 
woke upon the third morning, the S/écle, contrite and abashed, 
had returned to the flowery paths of piety. A second article 
deplored the errors of the first, confessed the justice of the 
reprimand, and stated that it was owing to accident if the Siécle 
had forgotten for a moment its proud position of defender of the 
faith. Since that day the penitent journal has been eminently 
patriotic, and tolerably religious. 

By measures of coercion and retribution such as these, the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries has nearly terrified journalism in France 
into silence. A newspaper, which is a financial speculation, 
cannot afford to incur the animosity of an irresponsible censor. 
But fate has decreed that those Governments which disapprove 
the most of criticism should be the very Governments that afford 
the amplest material to the critic; nor is it possible for any 
Government to close the mouth of every single malcontent. In 
Caracalla’s time a Lon mot used to cost the maker his life, yet 
men used to make Lon mots. When the laws against satire are 
severe, one of the natural consequences is, that as all satire 
cannot be put down, that which survives is more exquisite, 
pungent, and ingenious. This is actually the case in France. 
A great deal of French political writing is really first-rate. 
Under a free régime like ours, men hit harder in controversy ; 
but they do not make the elegant and delicate thrusts that we 
see on the other side of the Channel. English satire is to French, 
what broadsword exercise is to rapier-play. M. Prevost-Paradol 
himself, who has at last been bowled-over by the Executive, 
has had a long and capital innings. M. Villemain and M. 
Montalembert are masters of the art of saying disagreeable things 
within the pale of legality, though the latter, like M. Prevost- 
Paradol in one at least of his many essays, has been careless or im- 
prudent. Of course they cannot be inflammatory, but they succeed 
occasionally in being really severe. Debarred from contemporary 
politics, the literary politician can criticise Sylla and Augustus 
in a way that is anything but soothing to Imperial ears. Those 
who will take the trouble to peruse an article which appeared 
about a week ago in the Débats, on the subject of Titus 
Quintius Flamininus, will confess, with feelings of admiration, 
that, even in these dark days, the art of political satire in France 
is not extinct. 

But while it is in the power of an ingenious writer, if he 
exercise great caution, to be sarcastic, it is not any longer in 
his power to be a free critic of the acts of his superiors. By a 
side wind he may faintly insinuate dispraise, but he cannot 
openly disapprove or disavow. The peace of the world suffers 
more than the world perhaps supposes from this unhealthy 
repression of free speech. Forbidden to mix in the strife of home 

olities, the journalist or pamphleteer endeavours to compensate 
himself for his forced inactivity by showing himself vigilant, 
aggressive, and domineering as far as other countries are con- 
cerned. There is no single European question that arises but a 
din of voices is heard from the literary crowd of Paris, hounding 
on the French Government to interfere in all the troubles of 
their neighbours. The public, prevented from taking a healthy 
interest in their own affairs, take double interest in the affairs of 
other people, and watch the doings of foreign nations with a kind 
of savage curiosity and restless irritation. It is a bold paradox 
under these circumstances, that the Empire is, or can 

e, Peace. 


TURF REFORM. 


te REDESDALE lately made an ill-advised attempt to 
induce Parliament to legislate for the regulation of the 
Turf. The House of Lords arrived on that occasion at the sen- 
sible conclusion that the management of such matters had best 
be left, at least for the present, to the Jockey Club. That august 
body—counting as it does among its fifty-four members, twenty 
Privy Councillors, seven men +. Se have been Cabinet Ministers, 
and the late and the present Premier—must surely possess wisdom 
and authority enough to mitigate some of the worst abuses by 
which horse-racing is now far perverted from the objects for 
which in times past it has been upheld. We are glad to see that 
the promises of action made on the part of the Jockey Club 
during the debate on Lord Redesdale’s bill have already been 
to some extent fulfilled. Notice has been given for the next 
meeting of the Club, of moving several resolutions which must 


have, if ted, a very salutary effect, although they do not go 
so far phy d be wished, and fall of completely 
remedying the evils which Lord Derby, speaking on behalf of 
the Club, admitted in the House of Lords. It is, however, pro- 
bable that the Jockey Club will proceed in the right direction as 
fast as prudence will allow. They must not overstrain a 
jurisdiction which rests wholly on the free-will of those who yield 
to it. The Club has no power to enforce its decrees except on 
Newmarket heath, where it is landlord ; and it must therefore 
deal very tenderly with interests and inclinations which might 
be driven by hasty interference into rebellion. 


Lord Derby resisting the intrusion of Parliament into the pro- 
vince of the Jockey Club resembles very much other apologists for 
constituted authorities against which it is alleged that they have 
failed to fulfil the purposes for which they were designed. In the 
first place, says Lord Derby, the English breed of horses is as good 
as it ever was; and, secondly, whatever may be amiss in horse- 
breeding will be speedily set right by the spontaneous action of 
the Club. This is just the language of the head of a public de- 
partment endeavouring to stave-off troublesome inquiries. The 
army or the navy, as the case may be, is at the highest point of 
efficiency ; and all its defects will be immediately remedied by 
the officials whose wisdom and energy is now impeached, if only 
they may be spared the interruption and annoyance of this pro- 

osed commission. Lord Derby told his hearers that “in bone, 
Blood, speed, and endurance, the character of English horses 
never stood higher, and they were unmatched in any country in 
the world.” If these words were taken alone, it might not perhaps 
occur to every reader how strongly they resemble the official 
laudations which are so often heard of the efficiency of British 
armaments by land and sea. But the truth is in either case the 
same—what the nation gets is, in general, very good as far as it 
goes, but it is wonderfully little for the money. Looking at 
the vast sums lavished, and the intense interest concentrated 
upon horse-racing, are the results as large and valuable as 
they ought tobe? Lord Granville told the House of Lords that 
he totally disbelieved that any deterioration had occurred in the 
breed of horses, and in proof of his opinion he recommended a 
walk through the streets and parks of London. But such a walk 
would supply some observations which do not support Lord 
Granville’s judgment. In the park, for instance, one sees very 
many showy animals, exactly adapted for riding and driving 
in the park, so as to please what is perhaps a perverted taste— 
although it may be Lord Granville’s—and good for nothing else 
whatever. And there are also some facts within the experience 
of most of us which tend to the same unfavourable c@nclusion. 
The tyranny of grooms and coachmen is felt to be a grievous 
burden by many persons who cannot rely upon their own 
judgment of their horses’ powers. If you want to go a short 
distance you may use your own horses, but for a long one you 
are advised—and the advice amounts in many cases to a com- 
mand—toemploy posters. Your own horses are too good, or, as 
it might be put, too soft for such prolonged battering over flinty 
roads. And thenation, too, is used very much like a wealthy 
dowager, who keeps a sleek pair of carriage-horses and a selt- 
willed coachman. When the British cavalry landed in Turkey, 
we learned with high gratification that the natives and our allies 
were in ecstasies at the beauty of the horses. But when it was 

roposed to employ these horses upon any hard service, Lord 
Lome addressed to Lord Raglan letters of which copies are pre- 
served in that. formidable book which is so well known to the 
Sebastopol Committee. ‘Thata thoroughbred racer should be fit for 
nothing else but racing is not properly matter of complaint ; but 
we do complain that horses of impure blood should be produced in 
large numbers, unfit to perform more than a very limited range of 
duties. It certainly does appear probable that the majority of 
the horses which now pass from the race-course to the stud-farm 
fail to impart to the half-bred stock which springs from them 
those lasting qualities which are wanted in a horse intended to 
make itself generally useful. It is no answer to these complaints 
to say that West Australian in this century had as much bottom 
as, and more speed than, Childers in the last. The question is, 
whether, looking to the enormous increase in the number of 
racers bred, there has been a ype stern improvement in the 
quality of horses throughout the country? It must be remem- 
bered that when complaints are made of the moral evils of the 
Turf, the usual answer is, that racing must be kept up in order 
to maintain a good breed of horses for mor@useful purposes. We 
are, therefore, justified in asking whether the result attained is 
adequate to the price paid in various ways for it; and we think 
the conclusion must be, that it is at present very unsatisfactory, 
but that it might easily be improved. Both the evil and the 
remedy have been pointed outby an unimpeachableauthority, Lord 
Derby, who followed up his general laudation of the present 
character of English horses by this practical admission—* That 
whichis really the cause of a great deal of the evil and the dete- 
rioration in the breed of horses is the way in which the animals 
- forced forward owing to the vast preponderance of two-year- 
old races.” 


Now, this practice of running two-year-olds has grown very 
largely during the last thirty years, and it is so manifestly per- 
nicious that we should almost be justified in pronouncing the de- 
terioration of English horses proved by the very fact of its wide 
prevalence. As an example of the length to which it is carried, 
we may mention that Thormanby ran fourteen two-year-old races, 
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and won nine of them. “Yes,” it will be said, “ and as he won 
the Derby afterwards, it appears that he was none the worse.” 
But perhaps Thormanby possesses very rare qualities; and, 
besides, the horses that competed with him had been bred 
under the same system. It is, in fact, the very danger of 
the prevailing practice that all, or nearly all, breeders in 
England are pursuing the same course, while in no other 
country in the world are experiments of the same kind made 
on anything like the same enormous scale. Thus a system 
which nature and reason plainly condemn is likely to be perse- 
vered in because no opportunity may arise of proving how 
mischievous it is. At every race-meeting contests among two- 
year-olds, or in which two-year-olds take part, form a very large, 
and sometimes the largest, portion of the business. It appears 
from the programmes of eight recent meetings that two-year- 
olds ran in thirty-four out of seventy-five races, or in nearly 
half of all the races run. Thirty years ago, the proportion 
of two-year-olds to older horses was as 1 to 9, now it is as 
1 to 3. The spectators are wearied by waiting while the frac- 
tiousness of these young things produces an infinity of false 
starts, and the interest excited by a half or three-quarter mile 
run, scarcely repays such an expenditure of patience ; and besides, 
the pleasure of the spectacle, such as it is, is marred by the re- 
flection that ifthe general rules for the propagation of sound and 
vigorous stock apply to horses, the forcing forward and the 
severe exertions of these two-year-olds must necessarily, although 
perhaps not obviously, prove injurious to their posterity. 

The real truth is, that this system has attained its present 

wbeight, not because any one pretends to believe that it is a good 
one, nor even that it is not likely to produce serious evil con- 
sequences, but because horse-breeding has generally become a 
trade in the hands of men who demand a quick return for the 
capital they have invested in it. And even breeders of 
ampler means and more judicious views yield more and more to 
the contagion of example, and to the temptation of realizing speedy 
and solid gains. We should fear that the interests involved in 
these two-year-old races are too powerful to submit readily 
either to Parliament or to the Jockey Club. And besides the 
breeders of horses, it is necessary to consider the sporting 
ublic. If the two-year-old races were to be curtailed, we might 
ope to see in pe of them races among older horses, so that 
an equal number of races, and of incressed interest, would 
incite speculators. But how is the business of betting for the 
Derby and Oaks to be carried on if all the horses should be kept 
dark until the Newmarket Spring Meeting? London speculators, 
with the help of prophets, can make a small fact go a very long 
way, but still they could not get on without any facts at all. It 
seems ridiculous to suppose that all the enormous transactions 
upon these races could go forward upon the strength merely of 
stable gossip and reports of touts. And yet the transactions 
must go forward, because custom so ordains. Even the proposal 
to raise the age for the Derby and Oaks horses to four years 
appears an innovation too extravagant to deserve the corsidera- 
tion of practical men. When these races were set on foot they 
were intended to bring out colts and fillies, whose education 
should be only then complete. This was the good old-fashioned 
way, which we may regret, but to which it is scarcely possible to 
return. English horses of the present day, like American men, 
have never been young; and in one case the bodily, as in the 
other the mental, powers may be believed in the course of gene- 
rations to suffer from an unsgbural precocity. 

Looking at all the difficulties which beset this matter of turf 
reform, we are not surprised to find that the Jockey Club does 
not at present propose to attempt more than very moderate 
changes. It will, however, exert all the weight of its authority to 
put down the practice of running yearlings, which is much more 

rnicious than that of running two-year-olds, and for which there 
is not the shadow of an excuse. It also proposes to raise the riding 
weight in the Derby and Oaks from 8st. 7lb. to 8st. rolb. This 
addition of three pounds would be made rather as a boon to 
experienced jockeys, many of whom suffer grievously in reducing 
themselves to the existing weight, than as an improved test of 
the quality of the horses. But so far as it goes, it would have 
the effect of discouraging flashy animals, and securing to the 
breeder of really sound horses the credit and profit which of 
right belong to him. There is also a proposal to make the usual 
minimum weight in handicaps sst. 7lb., adopting Lord Redes- 
dale’s principle, but not carrying it so far as he would have 
done. This is a valuable measure, but it has only an indirect 
application to the gravest of turf abuses—the multiplication of 
two-year-old races. Perhaps in a few years the opinion ex- 

ressed by Lord Derby may spread far enough to enable the 
ockey Club to make races generally what they ought to be—a 
searching test of the powers of the mature horse. 


A FEW DAYS AT KILLARNEY. 


{x sun sends forth against the earth the same quantity of 
heat year after year. The total amount of heat is invariable, 
and hence if any portion of the earth’s surface during any 
given year be colder than ordinary, we may infer with certainty 
that some other portion of its surface is then warmer than 
ordinary. The port of Odessa owes its importance to a case of 
atmospheric compensation of this kind. Forty or fifty years ago, 


the missing sunbeams fell upon the East, and Odessa became, 
to some extent, the granary from which the hungry West was 
fed. The atmosphere is the grand distributor of heat. It has 
its cold and warm currents—vast aérial rivers, which chill or 
cheer according to the proximate sources from which they are 
derived. In this present year, the British Isles appear to lie 
near the common boundary of two such currents—the limit, 
however, shifting so as to cause both to pass over us in swift 
succession. Near this boundary line the atmospheric currents 
mingle, and the copious aqueous precipitation which we now ob- 
serve is the result. 

Superadded to this source of general rain, we have at Kil- 
larney local condensers in the neighbouring mountains. Round 
the cool crests of Carrantual and his peaked and craggy bro- 
thers the moist south-west wind curdles ceaselessly into clouds, 
which nourish moss and heather, from whose decomposition 
is derived the peat which, like the skin of a pachyderm, 
clothes the disintegrated rocks. Grandly the vast cumuli build 
themselves in the atmosphere, hanging at times lazily over the 
mountains and mottling with their shadows the brown sides of 
the hills. Reddened by the evening sun, these clouds cast their 
hues upon the lakes, the crisped surface of which breaks up 
their images into broad spaces; of diffused crimson light—which, 
alternating with the hue of the sky also cast upon the water, 
sometimes produce a marvellous effect. On other days, the 
cumuli seem whipped into dust and scattered through the general 
air, mixing therewith as the smoke of London mingles with the 
supernatant atmosphere. Day by day the guides prophesy fine 
weather—the blackest cloud is “all for hate.” You are assured 
that if you start to-day ag will not get “asingle dhrop” of rain ; 
you go, and are drenched ; but the guide’s purpose is accomplished, 
the sum of three-and-sixpence being added to his private store. . 

In ages past these mountain condensers acted differently 
upon the atmosphere. The wet winds of the ocean, which now 
descend in liquid showers upon the hills, once discharged their 
contents as snow. And a famous deposit they must have made. 
In addition to the charms which this region presents to every 
eye, the mind of him who can read the rocks aright is car- 
ried back to atime when deep snowbeds cumbered the moun- 
tain slopes and vast glaciers filled the vales. In neither England 
nor Wales do the traces of glacial action reach the magnitude 
which they here exhibit. The Gap of Dunloe is the channel of an 
ancient glacier; and all through it the scratching and polishing 
may be traced. The flanks of the Purple Mountain have been 
planed down by the moving ice, and the rocky amphitheatre which 
the guides choose for the production of echoes has been scooped 
and polished by the same agency. Near the point where the road 
from the Gap joins that up the Black Valley, is aslab of sandstone 
which, as a roche moutonnée, rivals the famous J/él/en Platte in 
the valley of Hasli. The Black Valley, indeed, was the mould 
into which a great glacier was poured from the adjacent moun- 
tains, down which the gelid mass moved, “ unhasting, unresting,” 
grinding the rocks right and left, and filling the entire basin now 
occupied by the waters of the Upper Lake. All the islands of 
this lake are glacier domes, and the shapes which have suggested 
the fanciful names given to some of the rocks have been pro- 
duced by thé sliding of the ice. The “Cannon Rock,” the ‘Giant's 
Coffin,” the ‘* Man-of-War,” and others, owe their forms to the 
mighty moulding-plane which in bygone ages passed over them. 

We have spoken of the echoes in the Gap of Dunloe. They are 
very fine, and are usually awakened by a guide who plays a bugle, 
and to whom extra wages are paid on this account. The man 
times his operations so that the echo and the original sound shall 
not overlap, and he usually places his companions behind a hill- 
brow, which partially cuts away the direct sound, but offers no 
impediment to the echoes. He flourishes his trumpet, and pauses ; 
the rocks respond, the first return of the sound being sensibly 
almost as strong as the blast itself; the sonorous pulses leap from 
crag to crag, and from them to the listener's ear, diminishing in in- 
tensity and augmenting in softness the oftener they are reflected. 
Moore’s melody of ‘* The Meeting of the Waters,” suitably 
played, is thus returned with exquisite sweetness by,the reflecting 
rocks. 


The rain here is pitiless, but the march of the showering 
clouds over the mountains is sometimes very grand. One really 
good day is all that we have been able to number out of six spent 
on the banks of the Lower Lake, and even that day was 
ushered in by heavy rain. Afterwards, however, the cloud-field 
broke, and the condensed vapours rolled themselves up into 
sphered masses, which sailed majestically through the ether. 
We rowed to the Upper Lake, landed at the base of the Purple 
Mountain, and climbed the latter to its crest. This is covered 
by loose masses of stone, of a purplish hue, from which the 
mountain derives its name. A few days previous we had been 
on the top of Mangerton, a spot selected by the guides as 
affording a prospect of the entire region of the Lakes. But 
Mangerton is a stupid mountain, and it is climbed by a weari- 
some pony track. It is incomparably inferior to the Purple 
Mountain. From the latter, on one side, we look into the 
heart of Magillicuddy’s Reeks, and shake hands with Carran- 
tual across the Gap of Dunloe. It commands a splendid 
mountain panorama ; and, on the occasion of our visit, showed 
us the Reeks in their true character, as cloud generators. A 
light west wind swept across them. Far westward, towards 
the sea, the air was cloudless ; but over the Reeks its moisture 


Western Europe received less than its normal amount of heat; | was densely precipitated, and formed there a canopy which 
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threw an inky gloom upon the mountains. These reared their 
black bastions towards the clouds, which sometimes descended 
so as to touch them, but for the most part they floated a little 
way above the summits, so as to leave the jagged outlines clear. 
From the Reeks the clouds were wafted westward; but here, 
meeting with warmer air, they diminished in size, the smaller 
ones melting quite away in the pure blue of heaven. Below us 
gleamed the Dope Lake, running in and out amid the moun- 
tains, fringed with woods and studded with islands covered 
with sunny foliage. From this lake a long, sinuous, and narrow 
outlet, called the Long Range, communicates with the Middle 
Lake ; and the suddenness with which this lovely sheet of water 
opens before one on quitting the Long Range, constitutes perha 
the greatest surprise which the traveller here encounters. We 
walked along the ridge of the Purple Mountain ankle deep in 
elastic moss, and commanding glorious views at either side. 
Arrived at the end of its greatest spur, the Middle and Lower 
Lakes with their islands, and the wooded and tortuous peninsula 
which lies between them, lay before us. No view of the English 
lakes which it has fallen to our lot to enjoy could compete in 
beauty with that now at our feet. We passed onward through the 
heather to the brow above the bay of Glena, and there clambered 
down the mountain, helping ourselves by the trees which grasped 
with gnarled roots the mossed and slippy crags. At Glena we met 
our boat, and were rowed over the jerking waves to the island 
of Innisfallen, and thence to our hotel. The absence of babbling 
guides lent a relish to this excursion—indeed, the true lover of the 
mountains will always willingly dispense with them wherever he 
can. ‘The mere presence of one of them invades the sanctity of 
Nature, and prevents you from delivering yourself wholly 
up to her. Accident made a tall and sinewy guide our com- 
panion up Mangerton. As we stood together on the summit, 
the Devil’s Punch-bowl was beneath us, and we proposed to 
descend the steep straight down tothe water. “ It is impossible,” 
exclaimed our guide, “there are precipices there.” ‘“ Let 
us, then, try it there,” we said, pointing to a place where the incline 
could be seen from top to bottom. ‘ Equally impossible, sir,” 
was the response. We changed places, and the impossibility 

uickly vanished. Half-a-dozen hares started forth as we 
clattered down the rocks—the privacy of their retreat had evi- 
dently been but rarely thus disturbed. The Eagle Rock, a truly 
noble mass, was afterwards climbed, amid emphatic enunciations 
of “impossible.” Yet these guides and boatmen are fine hardy 
fellows, and of great endurance, but they appear averse to trying 
their strength under new conditions. 

We write on a drenching day, and a strong wind which wails 
dismally round. the house has roused the Lower Lake to foam 
and fury. Innisfallen looms feebly through the grey haze, but 
the opposite Toumies mountains are plunged in impenetrable 
gloom. All round the horizon is built a black cloud-wall, but the 
zenithal heavenis clear. Over the coping of this thundevous bul- 
wark the sun shoots his rays, and smiting the dropping cloud of 
the opposite heaven, paints upon it a complete and magnificent bow. 
‘What a wondrous rippling of ethereal billows is concerned in the 

roduction of this effect! The white beam enters the front of the 
Falling drop, and is reflected at its back; it emerges unravelled 
to its component hues. But the condition is, that after being 
thus unravelled, the coloured beams shall not diverge on quitting 
the drop. If they did, they would be lost to the 
senses; but they are squeezed together to parallel sheaves, and 
thus their intensity is preserved through long aerial distances. 
Above the vivid primary bow hangs its spectral secondary brother, 
in which a double reflection within each rain-drop enfeebles 
the colours, and inverts the order of succession. It is 

leasant to walk through Nature with some knowledge of 
a ways—pleasant to be made acguainted with the laws of 
our own minds, by applying them to that concrete intelligence 


~ in which the phenomena of the material universe are inlaid. 


Touched by the wand of law, the dross of facts becomes gold and 
rubies. The meanest is raised to brotherhood with the highest, 
and the smoke of an Irish cabin lifts our speculations 
to the heavénly dome. We look through the cloudless 
air at the darkness of infinite space and are met by the 
azure of the firmament—we look through a long reach of the 
same atmosphere at the bright sun or moon and see them orange 
or red. We look through the peat smoke at a black rock, or at 
the dark branches of a yew, and see the smoke blue—we look 
through the same smoke at a cloud illuminated to whiteness by 
the sun and find it red. The self-same column of smoke may be 
projected against a bright and a dark portion of the same cloud, 
and thus made to appear blue and red at the same time. The 
blue belongs to the light reflected from the smoke ; the red to the 
light transmitted through it. Precisely the same holds good for 
the atmosphere. Its hues are not due to colouring matter, but 
to the fact of its being a turbid medium, through which we 
look at the blackness of unillumined space and see the blue ; and 
at the brightness of the setting sun and meet that light which 
steeps the clouds of evening in orange and crimson dyes, 


A PARLIAMENTARY LOCUS STANDI. 


gp bra one is agreed that the inspiriting display of Saturday 
last went off with admirable success. ‘The weather ob- 
served a golden mean between drenching and scorching, and the 


spectators exhibited a discriminating enthusiasm, abstaining, with 


scarcely an exception, from any irregular incursions into the 
ground appropriated to the Volunteers, as well as from any in- 
opportune allusions to the murdered lap-dog. The Volunteers 
themselves bore them like men through the fatigues of that 
trying day, and marched with admirable steadiness through the 
mie § which the Board of Works had prepared to try their 
mettle. Altogether, they were a gallant body of men, and con- 
stituted collectively a splendid proclamation of resolute pre- 
paredness to Europe. It was evident that they were the reverse 
of carpet-knights, and wére quite as likely to succeed in a battle- 
fieldasinareview. The indistinctness of their dress was as much 
admired as the precision of their drill. A glance at the field 
was enough to establish the folly of a red coat, and the wisdom 
of a grey one. It was impossible not to see that, if ever the 
invasion does come, it will be the gaudy Lord-Lieutenants who 
will infallibly be picked off first—a result which will, at all events, 
be so far satisfactory that it will give some reality to that 
ancient office. 

But in the midst of the unquestionable success of the exhibition 
and the satisfaction it afforded to all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects, there was yet one little drop of bitterness in the cup 
of joy presented on this occasion to the metropolitan population. 
In spite of the popularity of our Government, all was not, we 
regret to say, as it should have been between the Government 
and the people. Even on this occasion, when Government and 
people had met together, as it were, to exchange mutual caresses, 
the Government chose to take the opportunity of treading on 
one of the people’s tenderest corns. Patronage and privilege 


are two necessary evils incident to the only forms of Government ® 


that have ever succeeded in the world ; but they area trial to the 
natural man even in patient England, and are only submitted to 
in deference to the inexorable logic of facts. Surely on a 
atriotic occasion, when the few great were throwing themselves 
or their defence into the arms of the many small, and every- 
body was for the nonce a man anda brother, it was not necessary 
to flourish patronage and privilege in our faces. We must say 
that privileged eke of sightseers, boarded up, for the better 
preservation of their nobility, in huge deal pews, was a needless 
recognition of our aristocratic institutions. Richelieu used to 
say that patronage was a Minister's bane, because the man who 
was refused always hated him twice as much as the man who 
was accepted loved him, and there were always nine refused to 
one accepted. On Saturday, this rule represented, with some 
approach to accuracy, the state of feeling produced by the pre- 
ferential pens in which the Board of Works, the War Office, and 
Horse Guards herded those whom they delighted to honour. 
There was little gratitude among the recipients, and much 
grumbling among the excluded. Those who were admitted 
as a great favour found that their privileges amounted to a 
ermission, or rather ayeompulsion, to stand for five mortal 
ours jammed in among a mass of fashionable but per- 
spiring humanity, upon a platform inclined at an angle of 
thirty degrees ; and they naturally felt that, but for the honour 
of the thing, flat turf was quite as pleasant a footing as sloping 
boards. But this comfortable combination of enhanced dignity 
and strained ankles was unknown to the crowd outside. They 
felt as much aggrieved as if the places of the favoured ones had 
been beds of down. Every one who had the shadow of a claim 
to a ticket for the platforms—every one whose fifteenth cousin’s 
friend’s clerk was a volunteer—felggthat the big deal erections 
were a mark of personal ingratitu@® to himself for his own in- 
valuable exertions, and a special reminder to him that he was but 
a plebeian. 
The privileged erections were altogether a mistake. It was 
— certain that they could not accommodate all who might 
airly claim a special interest in the Volunteer movement; 
and it was equally certain that, if any were admitted, all 
who were excluded would be aggrieved. The soun: policy in such 
a matter would have been either to have provided no accommo- 
dation, except for the Queen and her immediate attendants, or 
else to have charged some small fee for tickets, sufficient to cover 
the cost of erection, and then to have issued them, like tickets 
for any other spectacle, to the first comers. But, with their 
usual ingenuity, the small subordinates who have charge of these 
details contrived to unite the greatest amount of irritation with 
the smallest amount of accommodation. They provided places 
as uncomfortable as they could devise, and they selected to admit 
to them persons who had no earthly claim to any peculiar inte- 
rest in the Volunteers. The Lords were in one pen, the Com- 
mons in another, the hangers-on of the Court were in a third, 
and the friends of the War Office, the Horse Guards, and the 
Board of Works were accommodated at the expense, and to the 
exclusion, of those whose employés formed a large proportion of 
the day’s spectacle. The protégés of the Board of Works 
were specially honoured with seats, from which we may infer 
that some special anatomy prevails at that Board’ which 
makes a sedentary posture more grateful to them than to the 
other departments of the Government. No doubt, under one 
or other of these titles, many who had been prominent in the 
movement of which Saturday’s gratifying display was the result 
obtained admission to the stands. But numbers, es cially of 
the middle classes, each of whom had done and sacrificed more 
for the good cause than twenty back-stairs loungers or voluble 
M.P.’s, were turned away. Nothing is more striking than the 
readiness with which the trading classes in this nation boutiquiére 
have come forward in this movement. Their class is commonly 
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reproached as sordid and shortsighted Wits views of policy, and 
as ready to sacrifice all that is great and noble to the profit of 
the hour. By habit, by education, by early association, by the 
instinctive tendency of their calling, theyare naturally disinclined 
to view a martial movement with sympathy. It is no small gain 
that a more enlightened spirit has taught them to be as salent 
in the defence of their homes and liberties as any country gen- 
tleman. Such aspirit is not tobe discouraged. Those who have 
made efforts and sacrifices that are new to them at the request of 
a Government of which they personally form no part, are natu- 
rally anxious that their zeal pam | be recognised, and are 
perhaps unduly sensitive of any indifference or slight. Petty 
insults often do more than grievous wrong to estrange a man 
or a class, It is not worth while to damp ardour on which 
so much depends in order to gratify the dwellers in ante- 
chambers or. the officials of the public departments, or to 
smooth down the vanity of the undistinguished and very useless 
herd of which the mass of the “collective wisdom” is composed. 
We do not wish to preach any revolutionary doctrine. We 
would render the House of Lords all the honour that is its due 
for its toilsome labours of legislation and its enthusiastic atten- 
tion to public business ; we profoundly reverence the purity, the 
manliness, the utility of the House of Commons; and we enter- 
tain, as the Constitution bids us, an abject veneration for Beef- 
eaters and Equerries. But what special title have they to be 
honoured in a review of Volunteers? By jobbery, by apathy, 
by hot and cold fits of lavishness and economy, the members 
of the two Houses have made our defensive services at 
ence impotent and costly. What right have they to claim 
a place of honour when the Sovereign receives the offering 
which the free heart of the nation has made to supply 
the gap which their incompetence has caused? The habit 
of turning national displays into Parliamentary picnics is in- 
creasing with ominous rapidity. Parliament is becoming more 
and more of a mob ; and, like all mobs, it must be humoured by 
a constant succession of shows. Panem et Circenses was the 
bribe to the old Roman mob. The “bread” was withdrawn 
from the St. Stephen’s mob in 1846 ; and they have not been very 
manageable ever since. The system of issuing tickets for naval 
or military reviews to members of Parliament has grown up 
quite recently, and seems to be a renewal of the old recipe for 
taming mobs. We do not know whether the Government find 
the expedignt a successful one or not ; we only trust they will 
keep it for’Occasions when it is less harmful and Jess ungenerous 
in its operation than it was on Saturday last. Let the dispensers 
of military favours enjoy their patronage to their hearts’ content. 
Let them decorate Phipps’s and promote Greys till the suppl 
of those meritorious recipients of public honours is exhausted. 
But to insult, be it only by a petty slight, those who have served 
them so well in calling into being this wonderful array of costless 
armies, is a concession to the influence from above, or the impor- 
tunity from below, which is both unworthy and unwise. 


RACKHEATH—A TALE OF MYSTERY. 


MONG the various specialties, as the phrase of the day is, 

of the Roman Catholic religion—or, as many would say, 
among its characteristic excellences—is that it keeps up the 
romantic and picturesque element in society. We are not, of 
course, speaking of its doctrines or services, or of any higher 
character which, belonging to this or any other religious com- 
munity, is a matter not to be discussed inthis place. We merely 
remark that, even in prosaic England, the poetical element is 
not lost, thanks to Latin Christianity. Abroad, we see the 
sons—if puny ones—of the Cid returning from a crusade. The 
days of the Campeador are visibly revived in the Peninsula, 
pe as in the ages of faith, legions are raised in every 
country in Europe who take the cross, and undertake a 
military pilgrimage to Rome in defence of the mother city of 
Christendom, with as much fervour, if not in such frenzied 
crowds, as in the days of Peter the Hermit. Among ourselves, 
the old poetical forms in which religion addressed itself to the 
senses survive, if only in a real Cardinal and a solitary pair of 
esthetically-coloured stockings ; and the presence of even a single 
Knight of Malta almost redeems the House of Commons from 
being the dullest place in Christendom. And in other respects 
the Roman Catholics of England are our true Conservatives. 
‘They run like a bright thread of silk and te through the web and 
warp of a cotton society. Even the Papal A ewe might 
almost have been pardoned for its snauantiingt e picturesque- 
ness. The revival of the famous old historical titles, clothing our 
cast-iron names and places with the graceful garb of time-honoured 
associations—those Bishops of Hexham and Priors of Beverley— 
the Bulls and the Rescripts, the pastorals from the Flaminian 
Gate—the Cross-bearers, whom it was pleasant to hear of, though 
nobody was ever known to see them in the flesh—Earl Bertram 
the Pious, and Lady Guendolin the Good—these were all bright 
and graceful points for the poetical mind to dwell on. Cardinal 
Wiseman himself filled the mind’s eye as well as the corporeal 
eye. Even that recent rumour of the excommunication which 
was never launched at Turin was a goodly mouth-filling affair 
at least to talk about. There are many things which have their 
value simply on account of their poetical look and sound, and which 
are to be prized because they prevent all our talk degenerating 
into a dul Bedford Level of Reform and Budgets, the Discount 


sar and the state of the cotton crop. 


This is ohe cause to be grateful for the existence of Ro- 
manism, and even an ional “ pervert,” with the romance 
which distinguishes high Tif keeps us from utter stagnation in 
religious matters. But our discreet fellow-citizens, the spiritual 
subjects of the Pope, also provide other elements which are not 
without their use in the great social economy. This “ extra- 
ordinary case of proselytism in Norfolk,” as the newspapers 
call it, is, perhaps, if we look to the higher uses of, a con- 
temptible agency, of the nature of a cyclone—a perturbing storm 
which is valuable as stirring up and stimulating the sense of right 
and wrong which is antecedent to particular religious pro- 
fessions, that have a tendency, without some exceptional dis- 
turbance, to corrupt and stagnate into the religious slime of 
the Record and the Tablet, or the narrow-minded obscurantism 
of the Nonconformist or the English Churchman. Besides, 
the history of Master Vansittart has another recommenda- 
tion. It is one of those romances of real life—to use newspaper 
language—which are just as true, and twice as near to us, as Sir 
Bernard Burke’s Romance of’ the Peerage, and which are really as 
interesting as Defoe’s stories, with the additional recommendation 
of being no fictions. And this is another way in which the Roman 
Catholics deserve well of their country. When they become 
the occasion of a little romance, it is sure to be put on the 
public stage with every attention to costume, scenic effect, 
and fine free truth and vigour of character. The dramatic 
element seems dangerously near to the melodramatic; but 
this is only a result of the very high character of the enter- 
tainment. Just as some transcendental critics assure us that 
the very finest scenery in the world most nearly approaches 
the effect of scene painting and Mr. Burford’s panorama, 
because there is no atmospheric and aérial perspective, the 
romance of Canon Dalton and Master Vansittart is so very 
like what we find in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels and the Protestant 
tales issued by the Reformation Society and the Society for Irish 
Missions, that from the first one began to suspect that it was 
too like a book to be quite true. We could not, even with the evi- 
dence at first laid before the Norwich magistrates, believe that we 
had got the whole story. There must be, we add, now that the 


whole truth is said to be out, somewhere or other, a grand piece ~ 


of mystification in the history. We are not quite sure on which 
side, after all, to lay the credit of dramatic invention. But we 
think we recognise the fine Italian hand. We half suspect 
that the whole thing is of the nature of a novel—designed by 
some cunning wight skilful in the romances of Italy and 
the comedy of intrigue—which is only meant to gull the 
great Protestant mind. Perhaps the story, Master Vansittart’s 
fable, and its retractation, are simply intended to show what 
nonsense the British mind will swallow when it thinks it has 
got a good story against the poor Papists. In other words, some 
clever fellow has made a tool of Master Vansittart, and has fur- 
nished him both with story and contradiction, only to show the 
gullibility of Protestantism by inventing for it a monstrous 
romance, too wild and improbable to be found anywhere but in 
Mr. William Sewell’s novels, where Jesuits go about alternatel 
burning towns and preaching in English vines churches, an 
appear, according to the exigencies of the story, sometimes as 
hartist leaders and sometimes as ladies’-maids. This view of the 
business is really a much more sober and rational explanation of 
the great Rackheath mystery than the mein that it is 
literally a matter of fact. We don’t know which is the greatest 
trial of our faith. Father Giugini, or Enquine, had he existed, 
would not have been much more improbable than what Canon 
Dalton and Mr. Cleary do not deny about themselves, and perhaps 
the most wonderful part of the whole tale is that single fact about 
which there seems to be no dispute—namely, that Canon 
Dalton, the resident and chief representative of Romanism 
in so considerable a place as Norwich, should have been 
so prodigiously foolish, to use the very mildest language, 
in his dealings with ‘Master Vansittart.” It seems incon- 
ceivable that any gentleman, or that any man out of the 
Asylum for Idiots, should have taken up such a crack-brained, 
feather-headed, half-crazy hobbedehoy as Master Vansittart is, 
and should have taken him about Norwich, selling for this run- 
away scapegrace a watch, which, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
Master Vansittart, as he admitted, had ‘* borrowed” from a school- 
fellow, and should actually have given this foolish truant creden- 
tials to Bishop Grant through Father Thomas. All this, however, 
is not even denied; and Canon Dalton’s conduct, which his 
advocate apologizes for, may be set down with Mr. Cleary’s 
letters as the only ascertained facts in the whole case. 
And these facts are really more unaccountable than the mar- 
vellous stories, now retracted, of Master Vansittart. This, which 
after all is uncontested, is the greatest difficulty in accepting the 
story as true. That such persons as Canon Dalton and 
his co-religionist, the Rev. Mr. Cl , Should exist—and that 
they should admit all that they have admitted, as to their duty in 
tampering with half-witted lads and detaining them from their 
father’s control, requires the greatest stretch of faith to believe. 
Canon Dalton ps Mr. Cleary show what small game they 
and their brethren will hawk at. To run this danger, to 
incur such a storm of natural indignation and contempt for 
these miserable attempts at proselytism — and all for such 
a distinguished convert as the young gentleman who was 
lucked because “he could not grapple with mathematics and 
ouble decimals”—is the really inexplicable thing. 


As to Master Vansittart, he seems to inherit a full share of a 
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certain family frenzy connected with religion, and especially with 
that development of it which consists in turning Roman Catholic 
with a very considerable amount ofplot and personification. 
This is not the first time that the Vansittart family have 
been connected with Roman Catholic proselytism. A near 
female relative of Master Vansittart publishes books on Flemish 
and Parisian religion under the guise of an English 
clergymap, and, being a Roman Catholic lady, writes in the 
character and name of an Anglican parson. The ingenuous 
youth has had all his life before his eyes the spectacle of acting 
pate and playing characters in religion. His projection out of 

is own consciousness of the Sontens shape under the 
hedge is only another form of the religious phantasmagoria 
in which he has been brought up. We are therefore sur- 

rised at nothing from the Vansittart side of the story. 

he father, the member for Windsor, who, intending 
his son for the navy, sends him to ‘a military tutor at 
Brighton who was very successful in preparing pupils 
for the army, by letting him acquire a pure Prenak accent, 
and perhaps a smattering of German, besides seeing the 
French army, the Zouaves, and so on,” is likely to be very well 
represented in future life by the ‘‘ good-looking, florid, but appa- 
rently very impressionable, youth,” who had the vision of the 
mysterious monk “ Giugini crouching under the hedge, in a 
large, loose cloak and a little Italian hat, and his features rather 
rauffied up,” and who ten days afterwards retracted the whole 
tale, and who perhaps ten days hence will retract his retrac- 
tation. 

The only figures that stand out from this misty land of dreams 
and visions are Mr.ClearyandCanon Dalton. There is no mistake 
about them—no attempt to assert that they did not do and say 
all thateven Master Vansittart says they said and did. And we 
are bound to add, that it is a case of which the wickedness is 
only just exceeded by the folly; and if Canon Dalton were 
not among the most foolish of men, he would deserve—what 
indeed he will not escape—the imputation of having quite gratui- 
tously done as much harm to his religion and his fellow-Christians 
as it was in the power of meddling imbecility to achieve. 
What is not Anode and what is justified under the pretext of 
religion, is this—that the Roman net does not disdain even so flat 
a fish as Master Vansittart, a runaway schoolboy; and that, to 
catch a convert so distinguished, a clandestine correspondence 
of the most unctuous description may be carried on between a 
Bishop of the Church and a ‘‘ dear young friend.” For, as the 
case goes on, even Bishop Grant of Southwark appears on the 
scene, and the case against his reverence is this. Either he 
knew Master Vansittart or he did not. If he knew him, he must 
have known that the childish prattle with which he edified his 
postulant was eminently unfitted for a boy of sixteen. If he did 
not know Master Vansittart, what can we say of the discretion 
of a Bishop who acts as go-between for a boy and his uncle, 
and supersedes or ignores the relation between father and son? 
As regards Mr. Cleary, his letters are not denied. These letters 
prove an interference most unjustifiable in those especially sacred 
relations of life—that of parent and child, and that of tutor and 
pupil. And as regards Canon Dalton, it is ascertained that he 
thought it not inconsistent with his character and profession, 
without investigation or inquiry, to take a runaway schoolboy’s 
own account of himself, to assist him in disposing of propert 
which it was acknowledged was not Master Vansittart’s to sell, 
and to help him to take refuge in a religious asylum from 
his father’s home. Here, then, are three Roman Catholic 
clergymen, two of them dignitaries of the Church, engaging in 
a sort of contraband trade of proselytism, of which it would be 
hard to say whether it most disgraces religion or most interferes 
with the foundations of social order and morality. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS.* 


R. MANSEL has just republished, in a separate form, an 
article on metaphysics which he contributed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and which illustrates very perfectly 
the common conviction that it is almost equally unlikely that 
metaphysical inquiries should ever lose their interest or ever 
issue in any conclusion. It is not necessary, in order to account 
for this, to resort to the humiliating theory that metaphysics are 
merely a game which ingenious people may play at indefinitely. 
The true inference isthat their value must not bemeasured by their 
tendency to produce unanimity. They have very substantial in- 
direct results, for they furnish convincing proofs of the falsehood 
of many opinions, though they may not prove the truth of any. 
Almost all discussions upon politics, meptliay, theology, and other 
subjects which interest human beings as such, involve metaphy- 
sical considerations ; and if it can be shown that the metaphysical 
foundation of a —— belonging to any one of these sub- 
jects is wrong, the proposition itself falls to the ground, though 
it does not follow that the proposition is true because its meta- 
physical foundation is not shown to be unsound. A man’s 
metapHysical opinions thus almost always are, and are almost 
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universally regarded as béing, the fortifications of his opinions, or 
of the opinions of those with whom he sympathizes, upon matters of 
more immediate interest; and every new metaphysical system, 
even if it differs little in essence from its predecessors, ma, 
regarded as a new line of works thrown up to defend a position 
which always has been, and always will be, attacked and defended 
with all the resources which the existing state of skill and 
science can bring to bear upon it. Tbe great questions of free 
will, moral obligation, and the origin of kom edge, are like the 
great barrier fortresses of Belgium and France. They are bones 
of contention in every generation, and are occupied sometimes 
by one Power and sometimes by another, whilst they have been, 
or will be, attacked and defended by battering-rams, by archers, 
by arquebuses, and by Armstrong guns. The obstinacy and 
continuity of the warfare rather enhances than diminishes its 
interest ; for, as the question whether Antwerp is to be French or 
Belgian for a whole generation is one of vast importance to that 
generation—thoughit is highly probable thatin thirty or forty j mg 
the old quarrel will have come round to the old place—so the deter- 
mination of the question whether, at a particular time, nomi- 
nalism or realism is to give the tone to the Jeading minds of the 
period, though it constantly recurs, decides as constantly the 
whole complexion of each successive age. 

Mr. Mansel’s contribution to the great perennial controversy 
is a remarkable one. It is remarkable for its weight and 
brevity, and for the great precision and vigour of the lan- 
guage in which it is embodied. It is divided into two parts, 
of which the first treats of psychology, and the second of 
ontology—which include respectively the philosophy of the 
phenomena of consciousness, and of the realities by which con- 
sciousness is produced. Consciousness is a state of the conscious 
person, and though in itselfa single act or state, may be men- 
tally resolved into two elements—intuition, or presentative, and 
thought, or representative consciousness. resentative con- 
sciousness is the recognition by the mind of sensation. Repre- 
sentative consciousness, or thought, includes three stages—the 
formation of a mental image of the object perceived by presenta- 
tive consciousness; the formation of a general notion derived 
from a number of similar images; and the appropriation of 
a sign—generally (though not always, as in the case of 
the deaf and dumb) a name or word—to the notion. 
Thus the mind recognises the impression which a tree makes 
on the retina of the eye—this is presentative consciousness. 
It then depicts it. rom many such pictures i# forms a 
general notion, and to that notion it at last appropriates a 
name. These three acts together constitute thought, or re- 
presentative consciousness. By an obvious analogy, conscious- 
ness may be viewed in relation to its matter or to its form. 
The impressions supplied from without constitute its matter. 
The mind itself supplies the form which, in its widest 
sense, is that of relation to the mind; but this universal cha- 
racteristic of consciousness manifests itself under the two 
special forms of space and time, subject to which we conceive, 
and cannot but conceive, all existences whatever; for every 
object which affects the senses occupies some portion of space, 
and every thought which occurs to the mind occupies some por- 
tion of time. As space and time are invariable elements of every 
act of consciousness, which no effort of thought can get rid of or 
conceive as absent—and as they are, both logically and in some 
degree chronologically, prior to the objects of sense—they are, in 
Mr. Mansel’s opinion, innate elements of the ideas which expe- 
rience calls into actual consciousness. 

Passing from these general forms of consciousness to its 
special forms, he proceeds to describe the action of the 
different senses, as well as that of the different powers and 
passions of the mind; and amongst these he includes several 
elements the existence of which always has been, and will 
be, hotly contested. The most important of these are as 
follows :—He agrees in the opinion that there is in morality 
an intuitive element as well as one which is contributed by ex- 
perience, though he observes that the two are so much mixed 
up together from the very beginning of our conscious life that 
we cannot say how much of our existing conception of morali 
at any given time belongs to either; but he believes that the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, right and wrong, is an ultimate 
one, perceived, like the distinction between colours, by an in- 
tuition which supplies the foundation of all subsequent reason- 
ings. He believes also in free will, the evidence of which he 
asserts to exist “in the consciousness of the power of choosing 
between two alternative determinations.” He also believes that 
people are directly conscious of their personal existence. ‘“ Unless 
our whole consciousness is a delusion and a lie, se/f is something 
more than the aggregate of sensations, thoughts, volitions, &c. 
.. . . Lam immediately conscious of myse/f, seeing and hearing, 
thinking and willing.” ‘This Personality. ... can be made 
clearer by no description or comparison, for it is revealed to us 
in all the clearness of an original intuition.” He also believes 
that thought has its form as well as its substance, and that this 
form consists of three “laws of thought as thought’”—which are 
Identity (A is A), Contradiction (A is not A), and the law of 
the “Excluded Middle” (‘every possible object is either A or 
not A).” These three principles are the foundation of formal 
logic. Finally, he maintains that it is a “fact of consciousness 
which it is the duty of the philosopher to admit, instead of dis- 
guising it to suit the demand of a system,” that “there are 
certain necessary truths which, once acquired, no matter how, it 
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is impossible by any effort of thought to conceive as reversed or 
reversible.” These are of four kinds—Logical judgments, in 
which the predicate is‘identical with the whole or part of the 
attributes comprehended in the subject, as that every triangle 
must have three angles; mathematical judgments, which ex- 
press a necessary relation between two distinct notions con- 
cerning quantity, continuous or discrete, as that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, or that 7-+5=12; moral judgments, which 
state the immutable obligations of certain laws of conduct, whether 
actually observed in practice or not, as that ingratitude or 
treachery must at all times, and in all persons, be worthy of con- 
demnation ; and lastly, metaphysical judgments, expressing an 
apparently necessary relation between the known and the un- 
known, between the sensible phenomenon and the supersensible 
reality—as that every attribute belongs tosome substance, and that 
every change is brought about by some cause. The logical judg- 
ments are only particular cases of the general laws of thought just 
mentioned. The mathematical judgments, though suggested by 
the experience of external phenomena, are supplied by the direct 
intuition of the mind itself that two straight lines cannot enclose 
a space, or that two and two make four. Moral judgments, in 
the same way, give experience its form, and do not receive their 
form from it. Upon observing certain facts, I am conscious of 
an obligation to act in certain ways in reference to them, nor 
is it in my power to suppose this obligation to be reversed 
whilst my own personality is unchanged, for it is a constituent 
element of my personality. The metaphysical judgments as to 
cause and substance do not appear to Mr. Mansel to be as 
certain as the other three. They are only accidentally and not 
essentially necess: We cannot think about qualities except 
as being the qualities of some thing, nor can we think of an 
occurrence except as preceded by some other without which it 
would not have occurred. But this inability may be explained 
consistently with the supposition that it does not arise from the 
constitution of the mind, but is capable of being resolved into 
association. 

Such are the principal points maintained by Mr. Mansel in 
relation to the constitution of the mind itself. Of that upon 
which the mind acts, or ontology, he says very little, and most 
of what he does say consists of an account of the views of 
others. His own opinions are summed up shortly in the book 
itself, and must here be referred to in a manner even more sum- 
mary. The principal subjects upon which we think are the 
external vail, ourselves and our own constitution, theology, 
morality, and all that is included under the word taste, in its 
most extended shape. Mr. Mansel maintains that, in relation to 
all these subjects, with the single exception of ourselves, or 
psychology, we deal with phenomena only, and not with realities 
—that all we can say about the external world is that we 
think, and are, by the constitution of our minds, compelled to 
think, certain thoughts, but that we have no means of ascertainin 
whether in fact there are, or are not, any realities independent of, 
and corresponding to, these thoughts. He entertains the same 
opinion with regard to theology, morality, and taste ; but with 
regard to psychology, he says it is otherwise, for our conscious- 
ness does not prove, but constitutes our existence, and that con- 
sciousness asserts the existence of a permanent self under and 
inclusive of successive modifications, of which some are passive, 
and others active and determined by free will. 

Such is a sketch of the main positions of Mr. Mansel’s book— 
compressed, no doubt, to an extent which is barely compatible 
with a fair representation of its purpose and spirit, and which is 
incompatible with that full recognition and exemplification of the 
intellectual merits of the author which it would be unjust to 
omit from a more extended notice. It is, however, sufficient to 
render intelligible some observations on the general character of 
the class of speculations to which Mr. Mansel’s work belongs. 
The practical value of metaphysics depends principally on the 
fact that the two great metaphysical fe are the representa- 
tives in abstract speculation of the two great parties which 
divide between them almost every department of human 
affairs. To use a very rough and scanty but intelligible meta- 
phor, those who refer our knowledge to sensation and expe- 
rience are the Whigs, and those who refer it to intuition are the 
Tories, of speculation. The tacit conviction that this is so in the 
main, though the observation would require many most important 
modifications before it could be advanced as even approximately 
true, is that which gives to metaphysical inquiry almost all the inte- 
rest which it possesses for the world at large. Perhaps the broadest 
explicit metaphysical question in which this sentiment could find 
its full expression, is, whether there are any opinions whatever in 
any department of human affairs which are by their own nature 
exempt fromcriticism and inquiry, and which therefore furnish that 
for which human nature is constantly craving, in one way or an- 
other—an ultimate, infallible standard of truth, by comparison with 
which the truth or falsehood of specific opinions may be decided. 
It will appear, from the foregoing account of his opinions, that, 
with many limitations and explanations, Mr. Mansel answers 
this question in the affirmative, though his admission (it is his 
own term, and it is a very characteristic one) that all depart- 
ments of thought, including theology, but excepting psychology, 
are concerned with phenomena, and not with absolute realities, 
makes his speculations far more formidable to all received opi- 
nions than almost any others which have attained any consider- 
able popularity. This point need not be discussed here, 
however interesting it may be to those who suppose that in 


Mr. Mansel they have at length found the Athanasius who is to 
beat down the heresies which flourish so vigorously in various 
departments of theological and social belief. ‘The validity of his 
rmative answer to the question just stated is a subject of dis- 
cussion more suitable to these columns. With all the skill of a 
very subtle controversialist, Mr. Mansel contrives to put his pro- 
itions in a form which makes it very difficult for any one to 
e sure whether he agrees with them or not. The distinction 
between psychology and ontology—between the subject which 
thinks and the objects of which it thinks—is broad in appearance, 
but subtle in reality, for it is next to impossible to keep up in 
speculation the distinction between the object which suggests 
the impression and the impression which is suggested. Indeed, 
the distinction itself (as Mr. Mansel admits) is hypothetical, and 
it is inevitably unnoticed by language. Thus, the earlier part of 
Mr. Mansel’s book is full of propositions which are ontological 
in their terms, and would be so understood by any ordinary 
reader, but which he might waeigen defend against objec- 
tors by saying that he asserted them only psychologically. 
There is, however, one objection to the whole of his theo 
upon the subject of consciousness which, if well founded, 
goes to the root of all attempts to lay down unassailable 


ree. This objection seems occasionally to present itself to , 


r. Mansel’s mind ; but he never fully states it, and of course 
does not answer it. It is as follows. Thought, Mr. Mansel 
tells us, is composed of four stages or elements. First, there is 
the mental recognition of that physical emotion which constitutes 
one branch of sensation ; next, imagination ; then the formation of 
a notion from many images ; and, lastly, the naming of the notion 
by means of language. Thought, therefore, implies language as 
its indispensable instrument ; and, so far. as we know, where 
there is no language there is no thought in our sense of the word. 
Thus, whatever can claim the name of knowledge must be em- 
bodied in words or signs. Assuming this account of thought and 
of language to be true, it follows that between the first direction 
of the mind to any object whatever, and the enunciation of any 
proposition whatever about that object, there are four different 
openings at which any amount of error may enter—which error, 
being antecedent to the very construction of language, cannot be 
eliminated by its use. First, the mind may not fully take in the 
information which the senses supply ; and that it does not always 
do so is plain from the fact that by repeated and careful attention 
we increase our knowledge of the appearance of objects. When 
a man looks, for example, at a pattern, he sees, first, a surface 
of confused colours, and afterwards colours disposed on a par- 
ticular plan. Next, the imagination may form a more or less 
exact and complete picture of the object perceived. Thirdly, the 
notion derived from these pictures may express the important 
common features of each withsnfinitely various degrees of accu- 
racy and completeness. And, lastly, the same is true of the ap- 

ropriateness of the sign or word which is affixed to the notion. 
hus words which are the very materials of thought are 
impregnated with error. Daily experience informs us of the 
consequences. If any one attempts to determine the meaning 
of any one of the familiar words which are constantly 
passing his lips, he will find that each has its history, and that 
many form a sort of summary of the thoughts and observations 
of ages. What, for example, is the meaning of the common 
words ‘“‘gentleman” and “comfortable”? Essays, perhaps 
volumes, might be written on either of them. What is meant 
by any one of the words which enter into the propositions 
asserted by Mr. Mansel to be absolutely and eternally true? 
Consciousness, he says, assures me of my own existence. But 
no one, as Mr. Mansel would say, is “ presentatively” or 
directly conscious of a proposition. No one feels that the words, 
“T exist,” are absolutely true. What we all feel is something 
which we describe by those words, not because they are abso- 
lutely true, but because we have always been accustomed to 
hear them. Our direct consciousness neither does nor can decide 
whether any and what ambiguities and mysteries lurk in the two 
words, “I” and “ exist,” any more than that part of our con- 
sciousness’ to which we give the name of a perception of water 
tells us whether water is or is not composed of oxygen and 
hydrogen. What that is to which the word “I” is affixed, isa 
boundless question. The word “exist” is a mere metaphor. 
No one could say that he was conscious of the proposition, “I 
stand out ;” and who can say what is the exact distance from its 
original meaning to which the word has travelled ? 
f-these considerations are well founded, it will follow at once 
that whatever may be the process by which we arrive at what 
we call our knowledge—whether itis the result of mere exp#- 
rience, or whether, as certainly appears far more probable, the 
mind itself contributes something at all events to that which, by 
a happy metaphor, if metaphors on such subjects ever are happy, 
Mr. Mansel calls the form of thought—it will equally follow that 
such a thing asa self-evident verbal proposition, the absolute 
truth of which can never be contested, is not to be found ; for the 
question as tothe meaning of the words in which it is couched 
is always open, and the assertion that the words are either 
founded on imperfect observation, or imperfectly express the ob- 
servation on which they are founded, or are incorrect metaphors, 
or are defective in some other essential particular, must always 
be open to proof. This is greatly confirmed by the circum- 
stance that almost every word which describes mental opera- 
tions is obviously metaphorical, and may therefore be assumed 
to be tentative and incomplete. To “attend,” for example, is a 
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metaphor from stretching ; to “ apply,” a mietaphor from folding ; 
and the probability is, that men who have made a special study of 
philology would be able to illustrate this observation inde- 
nitely. One thing at least is certain, that if any words are 
original names of specific things, and exactly fit and express 
them, many more are not, and we can never know which are 
which. ho, for example, can say that the words “space” and 
“time,” of which Mr. Mansel speaks so definitely, really de- 
scribe the things to which they apply as nearly as human lan- 
guage can describe them? Every one knows that nothing is 
more easy than to extract from the word “ space” every sort of 
contradiction. Surely it is at least as possible that this may be 
the fault of the inadequacy of the word as that it proceeds, as 
Mr. Mansel seems to think, from conditions under which, by the 
constitution of our nature, we are compelled to think. 

This objection lies against the whole of Mr. Mansel’s theory, 
and is readily applied to each member of it. It entirely over- 
throws the authority of consciousness considered, as Mr. Mansel 
seems to consider it, as an enouncer of infallible dogmas; for 
consciousness is (or rather issues in) thought, thought must be 
embodied in language, and language is tentative, incomp!-te, 
and sometimes contradictory. This doctrine does not, however, 
lead, as it might appear at first sight to lead, to universal scepvi- 
cism. It only shows what consciousness cannot do, but it by no. 
means follows that men cannot be sure of anything, or even 
that the constitution of their own minds contributes nothing to 
that certainty. It would no doubt tend to overthrow that tran- 
scendental, unquestionable, absolute, a priori authority which 
Mr. Mansel claims for particular propositions; but it leaves 
untouched that other certainty of the truth of the very same 
“pct we which is derived principally from experience, partly, 
in all probability, from experience modified by some attributes of 
the mind which it is beyond the power of human knowledge, at 
least in its present condition, to specify with any precision. 
This may be illustrated by a single case. Mr. Mansel asserts 
that it is a “necessary truth’ that two and two make four, 
that “by no possible effort of thought can we conceive 
that twice two can make any other number than four .. . nor 
yet can we conceive it possible that by any future change in 
the constitution of things, even by an exertion of Omnipotence, 
these facts can hereafter become other than they are, or that they 
are otherwise in any remote part of the universe.” We are, he 
adds, far more certain that this is so than that day and night 
will continue, because it is a truth “conceived as possessing an 
eternal and absolute necessity which no exertion of power can 
change,” whereas the other is “ only one out of many possible 
arrangements.” 

The question is, whether our certainty of the truth of the mul- 
tiplieation table arises from experience or from a transcendental 
conviction of its truth excited by experience, but anterior to, 
and formative of it. Let Mr. Mansel consider this case. There 
is a world in which, whenever two pairs of things are either 
placed in proximity or are contemplated together, a fifth thing 
is immediately created and brought within the contemplation 
of the mind engaged in putting two and two together. ‘This is 
surely neither inconceivable nor can it be said to be beyond the 
power of Omnipotence, yet in such a world surely two and two 
would make five. That is, the result to the mind of contemplating 
two two’s would be to count five. This shows that it is not incon- 
ceivable that two and two might make five ; but, on the other hand, 
it is perfectly easy to see why in this world we are absolutely 
certain that two and two make four. There is probably not an 
instant of our lives in which we are not experiencing the fact. 
We see it whenever we count four books, four tables or chairs, 
four men in the street, or the four corners of a paving stone, and 
we feel more sure of it than of the rising of the sun to-morrow, 
because our experience upon the subject is so much wider and 
applies to such an infinitely greater number of cases. Nor is it 
true that every one who has once been brought to see it is equall 
sure of it. A boy who has just learnt the multiplication-table is 
pretty sure that twice two are four, butis often extremely doubt- 
ful whether or not seven times nine are sixty-three. If his 
teacher told him that twice two made five, his certainty would be 
greatly impaired. 

If Mr. Mansel’s “ necessary truths,” are not adequate to such 
a test as this, how can he maintain that it is a necessary truth 
that “ ingratitude” is wrong, when, with all his great ingenuity, he 
would find it impossible to say precisely what ingratitude means P 
The conclusion seems to be, that though it is neither impossible 
ner improbable that our words and feelings may represent ex- 
ternal realities, physical, moral, and spiritual, we are in possession 
of no verbal propositions whatever respecting any one of them 
which can claim an exemption from inquiry on its own authority. 


SIR LAWRENCE PEEL’S SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT PEEL.* 


HE title of this book is rather a misnomer, and excites 
expectations which it does not fulfil. It can scarcely be said 

to be even a sketch of Peel’s life, at least after the period of his 
leaving College. It is rather a commentary—not of a very con- 
nected kind—on certain points in his character and certain events 
in his career. We had hoped that, coming from the hand of a 


* A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir 
Lawrence Peel, London: Longmans. 1860. 


relative, it would tell us more than we knew before about Peel’s 
personal character, mode of working, and private habits; but in 
this hope we are disappointed. The first part of the volume, 
indeed, giving an account of Peel’s ancestry, and some account 
of his boyhood and youth, is new and very interesting. As to 
the rest, it might levies have been written by any observer, 
however distant, of Peel’s political course. 

Sir Lawrence is of opinion that Sir Robert Peel’s mind and 


great perfection by a peculiarly careful culture, and displayed 

under happy circumstances on a grand theatre of action—that the 
reat statesman was, in short, only the “ bright consummate 
ower” of the Peel stock :— 


The late statesman, a man of simple habits, tentative, laborious, cautious, 
slow in adopting, but steady in the pursuit of a new course; fearful lest the 
new wine should burst the old bottles; standing on the old ways; proud to 
be of the people, their friend and never their flatterer; justly sensible of the 
value of due gradations; a new man, but clinging to prescription and 
ancient usage; a mixture in his origin and fortunes of two conditions in life, 
a Tory and a Democrat in one,—no uncommon or unnatural union,—pre- 
contol in himself an epitome of all the older line of his family, and also an 
Se which his family history may serve to explain, if not 
to reconcile. 


The first wealthy man of the family was Robert Peele, a manu- 
facturer of woollen cloths at Blackburne, about 1640; but his 
wealth dwindled away in thé next generation. The late Mr. 
Jonathan Peel used to say, that “ there had always been in the 
family two working-bees in succession and then a drone.” The 
real founder of the family greatness was Robert Peel, the calico- 
printer of Blackburn, who dropped the final e from the family 
name “ because it added nothing to the sound.” The famil 
qualities of energy and perseverance were proved in this man’s 
struggles :— 


My [Sir L. Peel’s] father particularly dwelt upon one part of his father’s life, 
when he turned his back as it were upon Lancashire for a time, and went 
southwards, after the destruction of his property in a riotous assemblage of 
the hand-loom weavers. He spoke of the energy and determined will of 
his father, who would not be beaten, and who used to say that a man, 
barring accidents, might be what he chose. My father, who had a great 
insight into character, and could so mark one with a few touches that one felt 
it must be a likeness, whose reading by choice was commonly amongst works 
of a satirical vein, was not a setter up of idols, and when he praised, it was 
done with a just discrimination and without excess. I learned to trust much 
to his characters, and felt that I could always depend on the — of his 
descriptions. It was from him principally that 1 derived | knowledge of 
those members of our family who had passed over the stage of life before my 
own entrance upon it. He told me that his father was both a thinker and 
an inventor, that his genius for mechanics was considerable, and that he was 
the real inventor of one very important improvement in the machinery for 
cotton spinning, for which, if he had chosen to claim his own, he might have 
had a patent. He added that his father was a shy and reserved man, who 
was averse from putting himself forward. 


Robert Peel, the calico printer, succeeded in setting up his 
business again, and carrying it on prosperously, in spite of the 
destruction of his machines by the handloom weavers—just as 
Robert Peel the Minister succeeded by similar energy and 
courage in restoring the Conservative party after the destruction 
of the old supports of its power by the Reform Bill. The parallel 
is justly drawn by Sir Lawrence Peel. ‘I pique myself,” said 
the repealer of the Corn Laws, “on never having proposed any- 
thing which I have not carried.” 

The first Robert Peel was the model of a practical man—the 
great statesman all over, only employed in a Eoaabler sphere :— 


He understood thoroughly every branch of the cotton trade. He instructed 
his sons himself; he no drones in his hive. He loved to impress on 
their minds the great national importance of this rising manufacture. He 
was a reflecting man who looked ahead; a plain-spoken, simple-minded 
man, not illiterate, nor vulgar either in lan, , manners, or mind, but 
possessing no refinement in his tastes, free from affectation, and with no 
desire to imitate the manners or mode of life of a class above his own. His 
sons resembled him, and a strong likeness pervaded the whole family; they 
were, without one exception, hard-working, industrious, plain, frugal, un- 
ostentatious men of business, reserved and shy, nourishing a sort of defensive 
pride and hating all parade, shrinking, perhaps too much, from public 
service and public notice, and it may be too much devoted to the calm joy 
of a private station, They were “loyal men,” Tories in politics, a party on 
which their opponents have since dexterously affixed the un-English name 
of “ Aristoerats’—a kind of moral retribution certainly, since it was first 
applied by the Tories to the heads of the Whig party, a party whose 
strength, nevertheless, has commonly been derived from the best support of a 
party, the middle ranks of the people. . 

Old Mr. Peel, it seems, was rather an absent man, and, as he 
paced the streets of Burton, used to look down, as if deep in 
calculation; whence he got the nickname of the Philosopher. 
His figure was that of “a medieval burgomaster,” with dark 
clothes of ample cut, and leaning on a gold-headed cane. His 
wife, too, seems to have contributed her share to the qualities of 
their descendants. Some great commercial house had fallen, 
and it was rumoured that Mr. Peel was involved in the calamity. 
He was connected with a bank on which a run was apprehended. 
His partner rose equal to the occasion :— 

The next morning Mrs, Peel came downstairs to breakfast, dressed in her 
very best suit, and seeing her daughter less handsomely attired than she in 
her politic brain judged expedient, she desired her to go up stairs and put on 
her very best clothes (for she respected raiment, and did not call it “ things”). 
She counselled her also as to her looks. “ Look as blithe as you can,” said 
she, “for depend upon it if the folks see us looking glum to-day, they will 
be all at the Bank to-morrow.” So out they sallied to church, and straight 
on in their ample garments they sailed slowly, serene, wearing no false 
colours, saluted, and saluting in return, holding their own, making no tacks, 
neither porting nor starboarding their helms, but proceeding as though they 
could sweep over any ugly-looking craft which might cross them. “Tel we 


may fancy some of their humbler female neighbours mentally pricing their 


character were the family mind and character brought out in” 
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as passed, with an “Oh bless you, they are as safe as the 
Ghurch,” or mae will estimate solvency, rather illogically, by what has 
been already expended. Who will say that this dame was not fit to be the 
grandmother of a politic Minister ? 
Sir Lawrence o us a very pleasant anecdote of the two old 
people in their declining years :— 

Mr. Peel died first. He died in September, 1795, seventy-two. His 
widow survived him about nine months, dying in the March of the ensuing 
year, aged seventy-three. She had wished to survive him. One evenin 
near the close of their lives, as they were seated by their fireside, surround 
by some of their descendants, se rg Sree the calmness of age upon 
death, the old lady said to her husband, “ Robert, I hope that I may live a 
few months after thee.” A wish so opposite to that which wives in story 
are made to express, surprised her hearers, but not her husband, who calml 
aked her, “ Why ?” as if guessing her thought. “ Robert,” she replied, 
“thou hast been always a kind, husband to me, thou hast been a man 
well thought of, and f should like to stay by thee to the last, and keep thee 
all right.” A speech which, if it literally convey an undue sense of her own 
importance as a prop, was probably free from the leaven of self-conceit, and 
conceived in the true spirit of a woman’s tender heart. 


The character of Sir Robert Peel, the first baronet, was the 
reproduction of that of his father, Mr. Peel, and the prototype 
of that of his more highly cultivated and more celebrated son. 
It is well known, and therefore we will not quote Sir Lawrence’s 
account of it, though that account is fuller and more interesting 
than any that will be found elsewhere. It seems that old Sir 
Robert literally dedicated his son, in a somewhat melodramatic 
manner, to the service of the State :— 


What was less observed and known was the enthusiasm which lay latent 
in his mind, and which occasionally found expression in some few ed and 
forcible words of piety or reverence. His son Robert was his third child, his 
first child and his second were girls. When the glad tidings reached him that 
he was the father of a son, he fell on his knees in his closet and returned 
thanks to the Almighty; and in the same moment he vowed that he “would 

ive his child to his country,” an offering which, however lightly it may have 
oon treated by those who knew not the deep earnestness of the man’s nature, 
was as piously formed in hope, and as grateful in spirit, as was ever, in times 
of old, a solemn dedication made of a child of hope to the service of God. 


As the child, thus solemnly set apart, grew up, its father “ set to 
work seriously on the manufacture of another Pitt.” “He 
worked at this,” says Sir Lawrence, “in the same trust and 
with the same earnestness of purpose with which he had laboured 
to make money. It was a difficult, but still a practicable work. 
Industry had accomplished harder things.” An attempt to 
“manufacture a Pitt” is an absurdity if Nature has not been 
beforehand with you; and if she has, you are apt, by too much 
“manufacturing,” to spoil her work. Old Sir Robert Peel, 
however, seems to have been a judicious trainer. Among other 
things, he had a good habit of encouraging the boy to state 
difficulties and ask questions, which helped to give him the power 
he so eminently possessed in after-life of looking at both sides of 
a question. And now comes perhaps the most important passage 
in the volume :— 


And what were the natural gifts of this child, the object of such unceasing 
cultivation? He is described by some authors as one but moderately en- 
dowed by nature; but let us not, in our desire to adv industry, exaggerate 
its products. It is a mighty power, and can produce some of the fruits of 
genius; but it cannot do all things for all men. Iam unable to ascribe to 
industry alone all that the late Sir Robert Peel became. The raw material 
was more than commonly good; it was excellent. He was a quick, clever 
boy, and also a thinking boy, naturally observant and reflecting. He was no 

rodigy certainly. His parts and his promise were such as many boys have 
and give. M father used to say that he thought his second nephew, William 
Yates Peel, had naturally the quicker parts. Nothing, however, is more 
deceptive than the early promise of a child. A girl commonly beats all her 
Gestion in their early lessons, and I have seen no young pom & so quick of 
apprehension as the young doo; but the after progress is not propor- 
tionate to the early excellence. Byron seems to have given a correct account 
of his schoolfellow. He nowhere speaks of Peel as a genius, neither does he 
describe him as a boy of moderate capacity, and superior only by dint of 
fagging. Lest I should be thought to attribute too much to his severe train- 
ing, I shall endeavour to show in what it benefited and in what it injured 
him. He received an early aim, one great advantage. He was stimulated to 
exertion by the thought that great things were expected from him; he was 
disciplined, and was soon able to go from the force of habit in that direction 
to which duty pointed; then to transfer his allegiance from custom to a higher 
motive and a higher discipline. Hence it came that, even when not over- 
looked, he was “never in scrapes,” and “always knew his lesson.” On the 
other hand, the discipline acted on his mind like an over-tight ligature on a 
lant; it checked and dwarfed the plant. His originality and the freedom of 
fis ind, though not destroyed, were impaired by it. He grew up graver 
than mes a boy. His thoughts, as his manners, were cast too much in 
an artificial mould, and were tinged by a certain formality. A tendency to 
follow where he should have led, was long observed in him—a tendency to 
rely tco much on authority, to quote too much the opinions and decisions of 
other men; as we should say in the law, of one who cited cases over much, 
that he was a case lawyer, he became too much of a case statesman. These 
were, in my opinion, the results of two things, his overtraining during boy- 
hood and youth, and his too early induction into office; for, in estimating his 
litical-character, it should ever be kept in mind that he never breathed the 
ing air of opposition until he had had twenty years of parliamentary life. 
The consequences of that healthy change are apparent, to me, in the improved 
tone and power of the productions of his later age. As a boy, he was alwa 
under a strict discipline, a good boy of gentle manners, by choice rather seek- 
ing older than younger companions, shrinking from all rudeness or coarseness, 
praised by the old, and therefore not over popular with the young. He was 
quick in ey sensitive, impatient of from his young com- 
panions, and ading ridicule overmuch. e would walk a mile round 
rather than encounter the rude jests of the Bury lads, which his young com- 
panions bore with more philosophy. This was not altogether a healthy state, 
and resembles the tenderness of a forced plant. Ihave said that the elder 
Peels were shy and reserved men; he his full share, naturally, of this 
defect, and shrank from strange approach, 


There are some interesting passages, for which we have not 
space, concerning Peel’s character, appearance, and habits as a 
young man. And at this point, as we have already said, the 


novelty and the main interest of the volume end. Sir Lawrence 
has almost nothing that is new to tell us about Peel’s public life, 
or his private life in his later years. We are glad, however, to 
find that he vindicates him from the imputation of having, when 
in power, overlooked his relations. Statesmen ought to be pure 
in the exercise of their patronage. But to set aside a relation 
because he is a relation, is to cultivate a reputation for purity at 
the expense at once of natural affection and of justice. 

Sir Lawrence traces in Peel’s son William (it would be pre- 
mature, though not difficult, to trace in his other sons) re- 
semblances to his father—among other things, the controlled 
and decorous love of fun :— 

The late Bishop of Calcutta, a man who united much simplicity of mind 
with great talents, piety, and virtue, invited the youth to breakfast with him 
and when the boy came back to me, and related the conversation which 
eer between the good old bishop and himself, the former telling that he 

at length forgiven Sir Robert for his conduct on the Catholic question, 
but that it was long before he could forgive him; and then questioning his 

t abruptly as to his father’s designs with relation to the Church; “ What 
, memati ather mean to do with us?” I marked the same glance of the 
eye, the same lurking smile playing about the corners of the mouth, the same 
quiet relish of fun, the same sense of propriety, and the same reserve, and 
marvelled how these resemblances came about. 

It is, in fact, as a study of family character—of the re- 
semblances of character between the members of a family, and 
of the effect of circumstances on them severally—that this volume 
best deserves to be read. It isa pity that it did not carry this 

romise on its title-page. Its literary qualities are not very 

igh. offends especially in the article of fun—a gift of the 
family which in this writer has decidedly run, not only to flower, 
but to seed. But it is genial, sometimes shrewd, and rather im- 
passively fair. 


BARON GROS’S EMBASSY TO CHINA AND JAPAN.* 


iv is a matter of course that every important diplomatic mission 
should maintain its particular semi-public chronicler. While 
the higher dignitaries are occupied in going through the impres- 
sive performance of their representative duties, carefully weighing 
the wording of a —, or adjusting the proper balance of items 
in an official report, there is always time and oe for 
some younger and more discursive spirit among the secretaries 
or attachés to observe and jot down such curiosities and novelties 
as the fortune of travel may bring in his way. The task of 
popularizing the history of the mission for the entertainment 
of the public, which on Lord Elgin’s staff was performed by 
Mr. ys sage has, in the case of the French plenipoten- 
tiary, fallen to the Marquis de Moges. After carefully read- 
ing the two substantial and well-filled volumes of the English 
secretary, itis rather difficult to appreciate fairly the independent 
value of the small single one in which the French attaché has 
embodied his impressions of the same transaction. But as a 
stereoscopic portrait gains a certain kind of solidity and reality 
from the fusion of two images which neither image appears to 
possess when looked at by itself, so perhaps students oF Chinese 
and Japanese character and manners may incre@se the complete- 
ness of their mental picture by putting together the twosketches of 
Mr. Oliphant and M. de Moges, taken at slightly different angles. 
Mr. Oliphant has one advantage over the Marquis (unless we 
are blinded by a natural ¢endresse in favour of our countryman, 
and of our earlier-read author), that he does wish more earnestly 
to tell us what China and Japan are in themselves, and not only 
what their relation to and reaction upon European habits of 
thought are. An English public needs no extraordinary garnish- 
ing or piquant sauce to stimulate its interest in a country to 
which it is already bound by so strong a tie as Hong-kong. An 
English author may therefore state to his readers simply and 
unreservedly whatever he has observed in China worth noticing, 
without wor reference to its importance in regard of our- 
selves. erything concerning China which can be told is impor- 
tant to us so long as it istrue. In default of any such prevenient 
interest, a French writer has first to put his audience en rapport 
with his subject by talking about France rather more loudly 
than about China. The Flowery Land must be brought home 
to Paris, since the limited capacity of a true Parisian for voyaging 
will not take him at omce in spirit to the Flowery Land. We 
are bound to do M. de Moges the justice of saying that he by 
no means obtrudes his own personality es his readers. If the 
personality of the French embassy and the French nation is 
rather too prominently and continually put forward, it may be 
presumed that the fault is due to the taste of the public rather 
than the writer. A time — arrive when Frenchmen will take 
such a genuine interest in the two singular empires to which 
Baron Gros was sent as an ambassador as will enable them to dis- 
nse with the phrase of “the legitimate development of French 
influence in the East,” and other similar stimulants to an intelli- 
ent national curiosity. When their official tourists like M. de 
oges can afford to think more ig Pa, ge) of the proper 
subject-matter of their travelling journals, and are less pre- 
occupied with the spasmodic necessity of talking to the French - 
“ Bunkum,” their records will gain in solidity and usefulness, 
and perhaps be none the less amusing. In the meantime, we 
must take them as they are. 


* Recollections of Baron Gros’s a and Japan in 1857-58. 
By the Marquis de to the Mission. Authorized Translation. 
London and Glasgow: Ri Griffin and Co, 1860. 
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In order to arouse and maintain the required interest in his 
audience, M. de Moges begins to detail his recollections from 
the moment of the first conception of the embassy to China. 
There is a pleasant simplicity in the explanation of the reasons 
for a French expedition being sent at all, under the particular 
cireumstances, which would hardly have displayed itself so 
openly but for the necessity of awakening a national sympathy 
as early as possible. When the case of the lorcha Arrow had 
led by successive steps to the burning of the English factories, 
the bombardment of Canton, the organization of a large naval 
and military force for service in China, and the appointment of 
Lord Elgin as her Majesty’s Special High Commissioner, it 
became obvious to the meanest French capacity that it was 
impossible for France to remain inactive while events of such 
magnitude were taking place in the far East. ‘It was proper 
and necessary” that she should take a part both in the diplomatic 
and military proceedings. There were, certainly, a few special 
grievances in the shape of the murder of a French missionary, 
the insolence towards the French minister at Macao, and so 
forth, which “afforded ample ground for the interference of 
France, independently of other considerations.” When the Sepoy 
mutiny seemed to render questionable the ability of England to 
pevoves immediately to strong measures in China, the particular 

rench grievances against that empire conveniently retreated 
into the middle distance. What are we to do, speculates M. de 
Moges, if the English should delay the settlement of their 
own dispute? Que faire? “Certainly the Chinese question no 
longer possesses the same importance.” If England did not get 
the start of France in the business, it would appear to have been 
the opinion of M. de Moges that the manes of poor Le Pére 
Chapdelaine might very well wait indefinitely for some better 
occasion of requiring a suitable atonement. The same neiveté is 
discernible in the narrative of the voyage from the port of Toulon 
to China. How the wind blew and the sea began to heave off 
the coast of Spain, and the embassy felt slightly indisposed in 
consequence—how gallantly both the Audacieuse and the sea- 
soned embassy behaved in a regular gale a week or two Jater— 
is told with the serene confidence of a man who knows that the 
eyes of the nation are over ali that its representatives are doing, 
and that in their case the nation will not be bored by the most 
daguerreoty pic description of the most ordinary adventures. And 
what M. de Moges has once written, he has written. “The last 
and greatest art, the art to blot,” has not been taught him among 
other wip | accomplishments. After the English and Trench 
forces had taken Canton, it was natural that he should pointedly 
exclaim—‘ Two regiments of Chasseurs and two regiments of 
Zouaves would suffice to conquer China.” When the ambassadors 
and admirals at Tientsin had discreetly determined not to advance 
up to the capital, it was natural that he should approve of their 
sage conduct in refusing to provoke a gigantic struggle altogether 
out of proportion with the means at their command. It is true 
that there are ahundred pages between the one criticism and the 
other, and it is probable that the French attaché had learned a 
good deal more of the difficulties of the Chinese question in the 
interval. An English secretary in correcting his proofs would 
have struck out @e first gaily hazardous assertion, on finding how 
inconsistent it was with his maturer views. But there is some- 
what of a pleasant honesty in the flippancy which does not care 
for being found out in flagrant and unnecessary self-contradiction, 


When the reader is once reconciled to the sparkling and 
gossipy levity we have indicated as characterizing M. de 

oges’ reminiscences of the embassy, he will find among them 
many anecdotes not devoid of interest even for a sober Briton. 
We do not remember to have seen noted elsewhere a curious 
custom which he reports as prevalent at Chinese funerals. 
Along the roads leading to the native cemeteries at Canton there 
are strewed about myriads of little bits of silvercd paper. These 
are thrown on the ground as the funeral procession passes along ; 
and their object is—* to keep the devil employed, and prevent 
him from devouring the soul of the deceased, when a body is 
about to be deposited in its last resting-place. ‘The devil is 
deceived by these glittering slips of paper; he mistakes them 
for coins, and keeps stooping to pick them up. In this way the 
evil spirit has his attention diverted until the body is fairly 
placed in the tomb.” Once there, it would seem that the soul 
is safe from his persecutions. Considefmg the questionable 
utility of such coins, even if not counterfeit, to the unembodied 
individual who is supposed to pick them up, it may be inferred 
that the ordinary devil of China is as great an ass as English 
dramatists and Teutonic storytellers are fond of making him 
further West. 

The experience of the French mission confirmed the often- 
told tale of the authorized substitution in China of innocent 
individuals in lieu of murderers condemned to capital punish- 
ment. A French sailor had been treacherously stabbed on the bank 
of the Peiho, and the actual culprits given up for execution by 
the mandarins of the village. Before the sentence was carried 
out, three old men came on board the French vessel, sent by the 
relatives of the criminals, to offer their own lives in exchange. 
They were much surprised when their offer was declined by the 
French commander, and expressed in their manner a strong 
sense of being ill-used by his refusal. His acceptance of the 
proposal would undoubtedly have been worth a large sum to 
their executors or assigns. A similar attempt to evade personal 
consequences by the provision of voluntary substitutes was, if 


we remember rightly, made in the particular case of the lorcha 
Arrow. There is no doubt that this trick has often been repeated 
with success in favour of offenders against foreign ideas of law, 
and that, in the administration — justice, it keeps open 
a legitimate and recognised profession by which a speculative 
Chinese may secure either an anticipatory annuity for his own 
life until his turn may come, or a round sum to bequeath on his 
decease. It is perhaps the most curious and suggestive form of 
life insurance which the world has yet seen. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of Tientsin, the French 
Ambassador and his suite visited the Great Wall of China, at the 
point where it comes down to the sea in the Gulf of Leaou-tung. 
Although at not a hundred miles distance from the mouth of the 
Peiho, the mandarins in command of some Tartar cavalry en# 
camped under the Wall were still ignorant of the existence of 
any war between the Chinese Empire and the outer barbarians. 
The Great Wall itself could not be more monumental in absolute 
isolation from the present history and interests of the Flowery 
Land. The union of Mantchouria with China destroyed the 
importance of the Wall as a military frontier. It ha$ naturall 
fallen into disrepair; but from the account given by the Frene 
attaché, it vous seem to be still one of the most striking and 
ee objects in situation and appearance to be found in 

ina :— 

The plains rolled away before us in all that rich brilliancy of verdure cha- 
racterizing countries which, covered with snow during a long winter, are 
vivified by the return of a hot sun. The Great Wall, with its black tiers of 
masonry, stood out from the dank and bright sward. We saw it where it 
first appeared springing out of the waters, and lying pay its huge but- 
tresses. We could track it with the eye as it clambered to the very summit 
of the mountains, and we could follow it farther, in imagination, along the 
course of the same range to a distance of a thousand miles into Central Asia, 
through those half-civilized countries which extend to the confines of Mon- 
golia and the Kou-kou-noor. 

M. de Moges indicates, as the most effective method of exert- 
ing strong moral pressure upon the Court of Pekin, the inter- 
ception by the European fleets of the tribute-bearing junks 
which carry the rice grown in the centre of the empire to the 
capital. Floods of the Yellow River have rendered impassable 
the great Imperial Canal, through which the yearly tribute used 
to travel, and the whole, conveyed in many thousand bottoms, 
has now to run the gauntlet of the Gulf of Peche-li at the com- 
mencement of the south-west monsoon :— 

A few gunboats have only to come on the 1st of April every year, to cruise 
about Cape Chantong or Cape Macartney, and they will effectually interrupt all 
intercourse between the wealthy provinces and the capital, intercept the junks, 
and secure their stores. In a few weeks famine will make its appearance at 
Pekin, and the Tartars will be put on short commons of millet porridge. In 
finding out the course taken by the junks, we have found out the weak side 
of the giant, and England will not forget to profit by this discovery. 

This discovery has, indeed, already been put to use; but its 
effectiveness must depend on the degree in which Pekin is foreed 
to rely exclusively upon the central provinces for its sustenance ; 
and on this point neither M. de Moges nor any other European 
authority can speakywith certainty. Those provinces have been 
for the last ten years the focus of the great civil war between 
the Imperialists and the Tai-pings. The English embassy, in its 
pengrete up the Yang-tse-Kiang, had an opportunity, not enjoyed 

y the French mission, of observing the complete devastation b 
fire and sword which the one side or the other had caused throug 
the most fertile portion of the Middle Empire. The earth repairs 
herself quickly after the flame has passed over her, but the deso- 
late hearths of her. slaughtered cultivators are not peopled again 
so easily. The main supplies of Pekin must have come for 
years past, and must come for years of the future, from some 
other province of the vast territories of Hien-fung which has not 
been depopulated by an unsparing internecine struggle. If the 
Imperial Government can be tutored into a sincere and faithful 
compliance with the reasonable demands of the Western Powers 
without expending the life of a single English or French soldier, 
France and England will heartily rejoice; but it may be more 
than suspected that so desirable a termination of our present 
anomalous and inconvenient relations will not be brought about 
by so simple and cheap a method as the mere establishment of a 
cordon of gun-boats by way of an octroi round the mouths of 
the Pei-ho. * 


LIFE OF MR, DOUGLAS OF ILLINOIS.* 


"2 faint possibility of one American friend writing the life 
of another without heaping up a mass of indiscriminate 
praise is extinguished, in the instance of this biography, by the 
fact that the friend whose life is written is a candidate for the 
office of President. It is an avowedly partisan publication. Its 
object is to show that the Democratic party are right on every 
point of American politics, and that Mr. Dougiss is the only 
candidate that can claim to represent the Democratic party. 
We are therefore unable to say how much- of the volume would 
escape the fair criticism of an Illinois Republican well acquainted 
with the career of Mr. Douglas in his own State, and with the 
part he has taken in Federal politics. But enough must re- 
main, after all possible deductions, to show that he is a man 
of singular energy and courage, that he has formed his opinions 
deliberately and stuck to them resolutely, and that he caa speak 


* The Life of Stephen A. Douglas. By James W. Sheahan. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860. 
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and write well. What ought to be set in the balance on the 
other side we cannot say; but we are sure that, if there were any- 
thing that in fairness ought to be objected to Mr. Douglas, 
his friendly biographer would never think for a moment of 
letting us know it. The penalty fom uttering such very 
heavy praise is, that the hearer or reader longs to know 
what can be said against the person praised. In England, 
therefore, we cannot be expected to accept this account 
of Mr. Douglas as literally true, although we have no know- 
ledge where its falsity may lie. Still, the volume is well 
worth reading. It gives a picture, more or less faithful, of a man 
who is now one of the first statesmen in America, who has already 
exercised very great influence in the Senate, and who has a 
chance of exercising even greater influence in Congress hereafter. 
It is also full of theinterest which always attaches to the career of a 
man who has fought his way up under great difficulties, and it con- 
tains more information about American politics than any work of 
its size with which we are acquainted. Many of Mr. Douglas’s 
speeches are inserted at full length, as well as the speeches of his 
adversaries and rivals ; and thus we have a good opportunity of 
ascertaining from their own declarations what the leading 
statesmen of the Union really think on some of the greatest 
points that divide them. 

Mr. Douglas had hard work to get a chance in the world, 
although, when he got it, he profited by it with extraordinary 
readiness. He came to Illinois a friendless and penniless youth. 
But he resolutely devoted to legal studies the hours he could 
spare from the ®aching by which he earned a precarious sul- 
Sistence, and the kindness of an acquaintance gave him access to 
a law library. His biographer records with triumphant minute- 
ness, that “on the 4th day of March, 1834, then lacking some 
seven weeks of his majority, he was licensed as an attorney by 
the judges of the Supreme Court ;” and a reflection follows, of a 
sort which few biographers seem able to escape, that the judges 
“little thought that the stripling” would do all he afterwards 
did. Biographers seem to think that this is in some way a severe 
reflection on the persons who could not foresee the future. 
A judge knows that out of a thousand persons whom he 
admits, one perhaps will be very distinguished, but no occu- 
pation could be more futile and uninteresting than that of 
guessing which this thousandth man would be. The judges, 
however, doing their ordinary duty, admitted Mr. Douglas, and 
he then was able to practise his profession. He soon took an 
opportunity of making himself known to those around him. He 
was an ardent supporter of General Jackson, and it happened 
that at a large meeting the policy of General Jackson 
was impugned. Mr. Douglas, altheeg a perfectly unknown 
young man, and with no physical advantages to command respect, 
stood up and made so powerful a defence of Jackson that he 
carried the meeting with him. His reputation began to rise 
steadily, and he soon gained a good connexion. His intercourse 
with the leaders of the Democratic party in Illinois grew more 
intimate ; and as they then were in office, he received at a very 
early age the post of State Attorney. A long story is introduced 
to show how admirably he outwitted, on his first circuit as 
Attorney, the malice of his enemies. The point is, that it was 
his duty to draw the indictments, and that he inserted in each 
the name of the county with a spelling that was apparently 
wrong. The opposition counsel asked to have all the indictments 
quashed ; but Mr. Douglas insisted on having the original Act 
produced by which the county was first constituted, and it then 

peared that the spelling was more nearly right than wrong. 
‘The story is told as if Mr. Douglas purposely laid a trap for his 
enemies, and as if he alone was secretly aware‘ how the original 
Act spelt the word. If so, any one but an idolatrous biographer 
might take oceasion to remark that a public official who wasted 
many hours of precious time in order to play off a stupid practical 
joke had at least his weak side. However, Douglas came off 
victorious, and he went on from one stage of success to another. 
At last he was elected to represent the State of Illinois in the 
Federal Senate ; and there he has sat for many years, taking a 
prominent part in every public question, and always speaking so 
as to make every American anxious to know what he has said. 
His ability, his energy, and his great command of language are 
indisputable, and he is a remarkable instance of a man who, 
beginning as an enthusiastic uneducated young man, to express 
very decided views on political questions, has arrived in the 
maturity of his intellect at having something to say that is worth 
studying and understanding. 

The greatest achievement of Mr. Douglas’s political eareer 
was the passing of the Kansas-Nebraska Act. In the language 
of the biographer, “ there is not the slightest question as to where 
the responsibility for the Kansas-Nebraska Act belongs.” There 
is scarcely any measure that has excited greater interest in 
America since the Union was formed, and none on which opinion 
was more violently divided. The subject-matter of debate was 
very difficult tomomprehend in all its bearings, and it is not easy 
even now, after so much has been said and written on the 
point, and after so many subsequent events have occurred 
that might be supposed likely to throw light on the question, to 
say which party was right. If the issue had simply been 
wheleer it was a good thing that Slavery should be limited in 
its area, there could be no doubt how Englishmen would have 
determined it. But the real question was, who, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, ought to determine whether the area 
of Slavery should be limited or extended? At the time when the 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill was brought forward, Slavery was for- 
bidden, under the Missouri Compromise, beyond a fixed geo; 
hical limit. The Bill preposed to rescind this prohibition, and to 
eave it open to the inhabitants of the Territories to say whether 
they would have slavery or not. This view ultimately prevailed 
overtwo distinct kinds of opposition. The Anti-Slavery party, 
headed by Mr. Chase, of Ohio, contended that the true interpre- 
tation of the Constitution was that slavery was only permitted as 
anecessary evil in the States where it already existed, and that it 
ought to be suffered to go through the process of gradual extinc- 
tion to which, if confined to those States, it was confessedly 
doomed. This party would only concede to the Territories the 
right to forbid slavery—that is, the right to see that the Constitu- 
tional prohibition of slavery was a out. The ex- 
treme pro-Slavery party, headed by Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, 
contended that Slavery was recognised by 
the Territories belonged to all the States, Slave as well as Free— 
and that Congress ought to take such measures as would secure 
the property in slavestoany settler who chose to exercise his right 
of establishing himself in a Territory. The third party, headed by 
General Cass and Mr. Douglas, contended that it was immaterial 
what the rights of Congress might be, as they ought not in any 
case to be exercised, and that the inhabitants of each Territory 
ought alone to determine whether they would admit Slavery or 
not. This view was recommended to Sa sg by the obvious 
advantage that the responsibility of deciding how far Slavery 
ought to be extended was thus shifted from Congress to the 
people most nearly affected by each particular extension, and 
it received a final sanction by the passing of the Bill. Of 
course those who advocated the principle of what was called 
“squatter sovereignty” did not pretend to regard Slavery 
as a thing so bad in itself that no difference of opinion 
on its badness could be entitled to consideration. Many of 
them personally disapproved of it, but they thought that it 
was one of those doubtful points on which differences of 
opinion might be honestly and legitimately entertained. Mr. 
Douglas, for example, stated that it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to him whether a new State was Slave or free. 
This is the great source of division between the Republicans 
and the Northern Democrats—the former regarding slavery as 
essentially wrong, and only endurable so long as circumstances 
prevent its abolition ; the latter treating it as a thing on which 
the legislation cf contiguous States -_ as naturally differ as 
on the my amy a imprisoning fur debt or the advisability of 
a Maine Liquor Law. 

The arguments on the constitutional right to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories were based on a general hypothesis of what 
the Constitution probably meant, and on the opinions of its 
framers, rather than on an exact interpretation of its provi- 
sions. And the evidence seems to preponderate in favour of the 
opinion that the framers of the Constitution meant to restrict 
slavery within the jimits by which it was bounded at that date, 
and that they looked forward to its gradual extinction. But the 
Constitution is a written document susceptible of legal interpre- 
tation, and it is more material to know what its framers said, 
than what they meant to have said. The famous Dred Scott 
decision at last determined, not only that no person of negro 
extraction could have any rights of American citizenship, but that 
no Territory had power to prohibit slavery within its limits. 
This decision was entirely adverse to the whole theory of 
the Republicans, and it came upon them with circumstances 
of peculiar irritation ; for the time when the judgment was pro- 
nounced seemed to be purposely contrived to suit the purposes 
of the Administration, and the point as to the power of prohibi- 
tion possessed by the Territories came only indirectly in issue, so 
that the Judges of the Supreme Court appeared to have gone out 
of their way to annoy and humiliate the opponents of the party 
in office. How far this imputation was deserved, it is impossible 
for foreigners to be certain; but the Republican party are loud 
in impugning the fairness and honesty of the decision. In one 
way it told against the theory held by Mr. Douglas; and it is 
always a great key to a man’s character to see how he gets 
out of the difficulties which facts throw in the way of his 
opinions. The principle of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was, 
that the Territories were free to prohibit slavery if they 
pleased. Now the Dred Scott decision was dead in the face 
of this, Mr. Douglas, who was vehement in his support of the 
decision, attempted to reconcile it with his favourite theory of 
squatter sovereignty, by pointing out that the Territories might 
accept the Dred Scott decision, and yet render it wholly 
ineffectual by refusing to provide the legal machinery necessary 
to give the decision ape operation. It is obvious, however, 
that this was exactly what he had denounced so_ vehemently 
when the Fugitive Slave Bill was being argued. He was then 
earnest in advocating the duty of each State to bow to the Con- 
stitution, and to give legal effect to all its provisions. There 
was also another difficulty which facts presented to him. There 
was the great difficulty of Utah and the Mormons. His oppo- 
nents delighted in asking him whether squatter sovereigns have 
a legal right to make polygamy part of their institutions, 
His answer seems to us to shirk, not to solve, the difficulty. 
He says that he thinks the Mormons ought to be put down 
with a high hand, not because they permit polygamy, but 
because their form orm is irreconcilable with the 
supremacy of the Federal authorities. This is true ;* but it does 
not determine whether a Territory ought to be allowed to become 
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a State, or even to have a legal existence, if it tolerated polygamy. 
The dilemma thus offered to Mr. Douglas is a very cubaiodng 
one, for if he says that polygamy ought not to be tolerated, then 
he makes the inhabitants of the existing States the judges of 
what institutions are mala in se; and if A says that polygamy 
ought to be an open question, his adversaries have the advantage 
of saying that the toleration of slavery leads to the toleration of 
abuses which all civilized nations recognise as ruinous to their 
civilization. 

Mr. Douglas impresses us, through all the speeches recorded 
in this volume, as being a very honest man. Like all people who 
stick inflexibly to strong opinions, and who have great dexterity 
in argument, he seems sometimes to fence with his subject rather 
than to go really into it; but in the main he inspires a belief 
that he is not to be deterred or dissuaded by any personal con- 
siderations or wi r party success from saying and doing what 
he thinks right, “He has proved this by the strong opposition he 
has offered to the President in the well-known Lecompton con- 
troversy, which has split up the Democratic party. Mr. Douglas 
had everything to lose by creating a disruption in the party to 
which he has belonged all his life, and which admires him so 
much. But as he thought the President wrong in forcing a Con- 
stitution on a Territory against its wish, he was quite as strong in 
opposing Mr. Buchanan as he ever had been in opposing a Re- 
publican. In private life, also, he has shown his honesty by refusing 
a very valuable slave plantation offered him by his ihirinten. 
He refused it on the ground that, although he did not disapprove 
of Slavery, yet he had always lived in the North, and his training 
and habits rendered it unlikely that he should know how to treat 
his slaves in the way in which they ought to be treated. We have 
therefore the satisfaction, while reading this volume, of respecting 
its hero; and this very much diminishes the weariness that 
accompanies every exposition of American politics. 


LIFE OF ARY SCHEFFER.* 


RS. GROTE’S Life of Ary Scheffer is more interesting 

than the lives of modern painters usually are. Fortu- 
nately for her, Scheffer was so much connected with men who 
played a prominent part in French politics, that she has been 
able to vary the uneventful story of his career as an artist with 
several anecdotes of contempora history. She has, indeed, 
almost abused a biographer’s privilege of introducing episodes. 
Much that she tells us has obviously nothing to do with Scheffer, 
and her book has, in consequence, the fault of being extremely 
disconnected. The reader is dragged in the most abrupt way 
from discussions upon light and shade to discussions upon Con- 
stitutional government, and the arts of painting and ruling are 
curiously mixed up together. Still, it is an admitted maxim 
in modern light literature that every kind is legitimate hors 
Vennuyeux ; and, though Mrs. Grote’s book wants connexion, it 
is free from the more fatal crime of dulnes#. 


But though it has been fortunate for Mrs. Grote that Scheffer 
was concerned with the revolutions of the French Government, 
it was, sgpenetiy. a very unfortunate thing for himself. There 
have been men, like Milton, who could work, when duty called 
them, with unflinching zeal and integrity in the service of their 
country, and yet, when such labour was proved to be un- 
availing, could forget evil tongues and evil days in a world of 
their own creation. But this is not the common case. More 
frequently the unsuccessful struggle has soured the disposition 
and wasted the strength; and the philosopher, like Cicero—the 
poet, like Petrarch—the artist, like Scheffer—has learned, too late, 
that his temperament lacked the firmness and consistency which 
fit a man for such a divided existence. Scheffer’s nature seems 
indeed, to have been eminently unpractical. Where he fancied 
that he had political convictions, he had, in fact, but personal 
sentiments. This confusion of ideas, which is by no means 
uncommon, detracts little from the respectability and happiness 
of men’s lives in quiet times, but is irreconcileable with firm and 
effectiveconduct in periodsof constitutionaldisturbance. Scheffer, 
though by no means strongly attached to Louis Philippe himself, 
was deeply interested in the fate of that monarch’s family, and 
cherished through life strong Orleanist sympathies. On the 
other hand, he was the intimate friend of the most eminent 
Liberals, and shared with them their ardent republican aspirations. 
During the reign of Louis Philippe, he seems to have laboured 
under an uneasy consciousness of the incompatibility of this 
double allegiance, and was prs much relieved when the 
King’s abdication put an end to the mental conflict. Both the 
most deeply-sea we pho his mind were outraged when 
Louis Napoleon assumed absolute power. From the shock which 
the coup d'état gave him, he seems never to have recovered. 
Despotism was hateful to him, as to all Frenchmen with culti- 
vated and imaginative minds, but a recollection of the friendly 
patrons from whom he was parted made it doubly bitter. This, 
indeed, is not precisely the view which Mrs. Grote takes of his 
state of mind. She speaks as if the love of liberty were as 
strong and unmixed a passion in the mind of Scheffer as in the 
minds of his friends, and as if the indignation with which he 
regarded the I ager oc, of Napoleon were the result of that 
love alone. Her whole book, however, goes to show that in this 


* Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer. By Mrs. Grote. London: J. 
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respect she has seen the character of Scheffer through a coloured 
glass, and that he was a man with strong sympathies and affec- 
tions, but with no decided opinions upon general questions. If 
this impression is incorrect, 1t seems to us that her pry! 
must be defective. We look in vain for any evidence of settle 
convictions or deep thought upon questions of State, while nume- 
rous traits proclaim how firm a hold domestic and personal ties 
had upon him. It is because he was so pre-eminently a man, and 
so little a citizen, that Mrs. Grote’s historic episodes produce the 
sense of incongruity of which we have spoken. 


Scheffer, so far from being fitted to take part in politics, 
was, it would seem, hardly equal to the ordinary routine of 
existence. Few painters—perhaps none—have ever lived who 
had such wide ond bomedtine success. From his earliest youth 
he was constantly employed and handsomely paid. Yet he was 
almost invariably in want of money. This ao to have been 
in part owing to a habit of profuse and thoughtless munificence. 
His purse was open to all comers, and he had, in addition, to 
assist or maintain his own family. It is, however, easy to per- 
ceive that he was himself of extravagant habits. Mrs. Grote 
describes his fine house, and speaks of his carriages and horses ; 
and though he did not absolutely get into debt, inasmuch as he 
was able to paint successfully through life, it was only by incessant 
toil that he earned enough for his wants. Nor does he appear 
to have been influenced by any spirit of idle ostentation. His 
personal habits were simple, and, if we may trust Mrs. Grote, no 
man could be more free from vanity. Many men of genius have 
been spendthrifts, but this Scheffer certainly wasnot. He merely 
pitched his scale of living a note too high, and from the want of 
a little common sense in this matter was constantly harassed 
and overworked. Mrs. Grote quotes several oe from his 
letters in which he complains bitterly of the inconveniences 
which he thus brought on himself. In one place he says that he 
has hardly ever known a moment’s rest, and that he has been 
hurried in every work which he ever undertook. In another, he 
declares that he cannot find time to go to the sea-side for a little 
bathing. So far, in fact, as can be gathered from the account 
given, he only enjoyed one holiday in his whole life, which was 
a visit to Madame debveske in the island of Anglesea. That rest 
and diversion were what he really wanted, is proved by the 
wonderful effect which this visit had for the time upon his health 
and spirits. Unfortunately, the break in his overtasked existence 
came too late, and was too brief to have more than a temporary 
effect ; and Scheffer died prematurely worn out—his own victim, 
like too many other illustrious men. 

The paintings of Scheffer are such as might be expected from 
a man of acute and delicate feelings, who was oppressed by, and 
sought toescape from, the coarse realitiesof life. Sentiment, highly- 
wrought, and in some instances over-strained and effeminate, is 
their leading characteristic. A great painter he was not, if, to 
be a great painter, a man must excel either in drawing or 
colouring. Even his biographer admits that, in these respects, 
he had many deficiencies. That he should, in spite of this, have 
obtained such celebrity, proves that his genius was in its way of 
a very high order. there is probably no exaggeration in 
saying that he has produced the most famous picture of recent 
times. {t would, at any rate, be difficult to name one which is 
so widely known, both on the Continent and in England, as his 
“Francesca da Rimini.” To say that this and Scheffer’s other 
paintings owe their reputation to “the sentiment” which per- 
vades them, is tantamount to saying that their merit is of a kind 
which defies analysis. So far as they belong to any school of 

ainting, they belong to the German rather than the French. 
Foot paintings have almost invariably a definite point. Some 
are classic, some are dramatic, some are—to use a barbarous but 
convenient word—naturalistic. In all cases they have a definite 
quality and style, The only positive attribute, on the con- 
trary, which Scheffer’s works can be said to have is devo- 
tional sentiment, and this is a vague and in some measure 
negative attribute. It may, indeed, be fairly presumed 
that circumstances, and not nature, made an artist of him. 
He was the son of a painter, and was in the habit, 
when a child, of spending much of his time in his father’s 
studio, and, as was natural, imitated what he saw there. 
He remained, however, through life, a t rather than a 
painter in character. Instead of delighting to wander and 
observe the outward world, as the eminent men of his profession 
have commonly done, his only happiness was to shut himself 
up and work out the creations of his own fancy ; and on the few 
occasions on which he did leave his home he was consumed by 
an invincible desire to return. He was, it is true, by no means 
insensible to the attractions of form and colour; and it is men- 
tioned by Mrs. Grote that he was much struck by the excellent 
colouring of the English school, as displayed at Manchester 
Exhibition; but still, for an artist, he seems to have taken 
strangely slight interest in such matters, and to have never felt 
that passionate love of studying form and lighfand colour which 
especially marks the painter. 

Mrs. Grote’s style is simple and clear, and her judgments upon 
most questions are sensible. Many of the readers of her book 
will, however, dissent fom the view which she takes of some of 
the relations of private life. Scheffer’s mother was the daughter 
of a Dutch tleman named Lamme, and followed her father 
into exile when he was obliged, for political reasons, to leave 


Holland for Belgium. In the latter country she, though in love 
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with a French officer, married a German named Scheffer, because 
he was well off and lived near her father’s house, from whom she 
did not wish to be parted. In this proceeding Mrs. Grote 
appears to see nothing objectionable, sndghe goes on to describe, 
in most enthusiastic terms of eulogy,”the care with which 
Madame Scheffer nursed her hechendl in his last illness, he 
being, we are told, of a “sullen and unsympathetic ” nature. 
Most persons will be inclined to think that, if a lady does marry 
for the sake of a good house in a convenient situation, the least 
she can do is to nurse her husband well when he falls sick; and, 
that if M. Scheffer had discovered the true state of his wife’s 
feelings, his unamiable spirit is not very surprising or inexcusable. 
The most curious passage, however, in the book is one in which 
the private life of Ary Scheffer the son is discussed. The latter, 
we are informed, established ‘‘an exclusive and satisfying con- 
nexion ” with some unknown lady, and became the father of an 
illegitimate daughter. Mrs. Grote, when she mentions this, 
takes occasion to condemn the improvident marriages which 
Englishmen are in the habit of forming; and, though she does 
not directly say so, seems to imply that Scheffer acted more wisely. 
We must confess that we are quite unable to follow her reason- 
ing. Why is an “exclusive and satisfying connexion” less 
imprudent than a marriage? Do the bakers and butchers inquire 
whether the marriage ceremony has taken place, and raise their 
charges if they find this to be the case? ‘And yet, if Mrs. Grote’s 
attack upon improvident marriages is not meant, by implication, 
to defend Schelter's conduct, it is altogether irrelevant. 

As we have alluded to the account given of the marriage 
between Ary Scheffer’s father and mother, it is proper to add 
that the conduct of Madame Scheffer, both as daughter and 
mother, seems to have been beyond reproach, and her children 
pad to have repaid her devoted attention with the tenderest 
affection. Nor was Ary Scheffer himself less happy in this 
respect. The most pleasing passages in the book are those in 
which is described the affectionate intimacy which subsisted 
between him and his daughter, Cornélie. Happily for father and 


daughter, they were rarely separated from each other, and in’ 


consequence had little occasion to correspond with each other ; 
but the few extracts from their letters which Mrs. Grote gives 
breathe such a spirit of the purest integrity and love that it is 
impossible to avoid a wish that we had more of them. 


WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH.* 


dig is a fresh and pleasant book, and we gladly welcome it 
as a proof that at least one American is capable of writing 
without any serious offences against good taste. It contains 
delightful descriptions of the scenery and sports of the Southern 
States; and if the picture which it draws of society be, as we 
think it is, in the main truthful, the light-hearted negroes who 
follow the chase and prepare the hunters’ meals deserve to be 
set against the White Slaves and Uncle Toms whose mental and 
bodily sufferings have so deeply affected the British public. The 
account which it gives of the long war between the United States 
and the Indians of Florida, deserves especial praise for the 
candour with which it discloses both the violence and 
treachery of the American officers towards the Indians, and 
the awkwardness and tardiness of the American soldiers em- 
loyed in hunting down a wily and active enemy. It would 
hoes been impossible to describe in more severe terms than are 
to be found in this book the slow and cumbrous movements of 
our own troops endeavouring to overtake the Caffres. The 
writer represents himself as wandering in Florida during the 
war in company with a famous white hunter called Injun Mike, 
who whicwe us of that favourite of boyhood, the Long Rifle of 
Cooper's tales. The sagacity and beautiful shooting of this 
white Indian make him the most prominent character of the 
story, and as soon as we become acquainted with him, we feel 
quite at ease for his companions amid the bands of artful and 
murderous Seminoles who are traversing the country all around 
them. It is a great merit of the book that the reader be- 
comes keenly interested in the adventures, although a v 
small experience of this kind of novel would suffice to teac 
him how they will end. Mike steals into the camp of 
a dreaded chief called Tiger Tail, takes away from it a scalp, and 
cuts his well-known mark upon a canoe. Next day Mike and 


his companions meet, on the St. John’s river, six _barge-loads of 
soldiers bound on a foray. “ Holloa!” cries Mike; “ goin’ a 
fishin’?” In answer to this satirical salutation, the officer in 


command asks Mike how soon he thinks the expedition will over- 
take Tiger Tail. The reply is, “Never.” The officer calls after 
him, “ Come, and guide us, and you will be well paid.” Mike 
answers, “ No, you're too many of you; ‘taint no use.” Nothing 
more severe than this was ever said of our own numerous and 
well-appointed armies struggling slowly and noisily through the 
tangled wilderness of South Africa in the Caffre wars. 

course the tribes of Florida have been subdued, as the strength 
of the Caffres has been broken; but at what cost? It is, however, 
consolatory to find that the difficulties of a contest between a 
disciplined army and savages are much the same everywhere. 
We regret that the American who was said to have wished to get 


or, the Camp-Fires of the Everglades. By 
E. Whi translator of “ 


Charles the Lion-Killer.” 
Derby and Jackson. : Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860. 


a contract to finish the last Caffre war did not make a similar 
offer to his own Government. 

This book is full of amusing stories, the style of which is even 
more humorous than the incidents. Let.us try to convey some 
idea of one called “The Panther’s calle which is told after 
supper in a settler’s cabin. Mike, who, like some great sports- 
men of our own country, is very taciturn, has remarked, in an 
interval of Painter is an oncommon onsartin var- 
mint.” Hereupon he is pressed to tell the tale of how he missed 
a panther the year before. ‘ Wall,” he begins, “it was airly 
mornin’ when I started out after that air painter.” He saw no 
signs all the first day, nor the second. By night-fall the hunter 
had returned nearly to his starting-point. ‘ Yowler and I 
lay down together, and were doin’ some tall sleepin’.”” The cry 
of the panther waked him, but the beast did not come near. 
“‘ Mornin’ come on, and when it bruck enough to see a meetin’ 
house, I pushed on, but the painter had moved off.” The trail 
was found, “and then, sez I, ‘ Now, Mr. Painter, we'll see 
who’s best at walking.” Yowler went on a-head, and after an 
hour, “ back he came, with somethin’ arter him, tight as he could 
buckle.” It was not yet fairly dawn. The hunter fired 
and hit, but did not kill. The beast ran off. The hunter re- 
marked, “ Here is a painter that gets wounded, and yet don’t 
pitch inter a fellar. Who'd ha’ looked for sich a coward in a 
painter?” Away they went, Yowler a little shy, “but still we 
did some pretty loud goin’.” By noon they reached a river, 
and Mike found a place where the chase had lain down in 
the mud, and knew by the marks of the teats that it was a she 
panther who had two sucking cubs. A little further on were the 
tracks of a single cub she had been carrying in her mouth 
all the way. That was the reason why she did not fight. 
She to get her cub across the river. ‘ My ’pinion of 
painter rose some.” .The hunter and his dog crossed the river 
in pursuit upon a WR, and pushed on through a tough kind of 
— Presently he found that the panther had doubled back 
upon her trail and had recrossed the river. ‘“ Wall, that’s queer. 
, Rese’s somethin’ onnateral in that painter. She won't tree, and 
she goes in a straight line to t’other eend of creation, and now 
she’s goin’ back agin.” He took another log and ferried back. 
Then he found where the panther had lain down, but there was 
no trace ofacub. “It tuck Pe a minute of thinking, and it was 
all clare.” The panther had littered two cubs near where she 
was seen in the ae She knew the place was unsafe, so 
she determined to carry her cubs into the swamp beyond the 
river. She made straight for the swamp with one of them, hid 
it, and returned on her track, hoping to mislead her pursuer, 
and at a safe time to carry her other cub into the same swamp. 
“Soon as I had reasoned this out, I struck for that ere swamp 
straight.” He found the cub, and tied it up in his hunting 
coat. 

When I got all this done, T oa of the old painter, and what she would 
say to me when she come home with her t’other young ’un. The more I cal- 
kelated, the more it seemed onpleasant ; for though the varmint was so per- 
lite when she was outwitting me, I reckoned that she wouldn’t be so much 
so when the boot got on t’otherleg. Fust I thought I would get out of that 
air windfall, and wait for the old lady on the bank of the river, whar we could 
have a clare field, fur I knew it was sartin she would be arter me, and 'da 
leetle reether the fight wouldn’t be fit out in that swamp. So I put out fur 
the river, and when I got thar, took a clare spot, and puttin’ the cub down 
for the stakes, sat down to wait for the other party. 


The sun had gone down. The dog grew restless and watched 
the swamp as if he knew what was coming. The frogs were heard, 
and the owls and cranes, “ but I couldn’t hear any painter, and 
ee my ———e there would be some howlin’ when 
she cum home, and found her pappoose d.” It got so dark 
that Mike could not see the sights on his site — = 

I thought it all over to myself. I own up I felt kind a mean like. This 
stealin’ young cubs out of their nests is onnateral any way .... I'd given 
a bearskin to put that cub back, and then have fit it out with a clare con- 
science. But it couldn’t be done, no how. Ad that’s left when the deal is 
made is to stand up to your hand. 

Just then he saw os the river the light of an Indian camp. 
It was part of Tiger Tail’s band. They were friendly then, but 
“nasty varmints, «per any day.” However, they 
could help the fight, so Mike paddled over once more, looking 
round once or twiceo see if the panther was not climbing on the 
108 behind him. He got over all right, and “ yer better believe 
I didn’t les grass grow under me.” As he came up to the 
camp, he looked back, and “ where the sandy bank lay against 
the water, where it was brightened by the sunset, I see the she- 
painter cumin’ like greased lightnin’.” He walked slowly into 
the ring of seated Indians, laid before them the cub rolled up in 
his coat, and sat down as far off as convenient. He announced 
a present to the chief and— 

I was goin’ on to say more, but I didn’t have time, fur jist then I heerd a 
thump in the bushes, and the she-painter cum in as ef she was flyin.’ .. . . 
The lousy devils rolled over like prairie dogs, the pot upsot, the coals 
flew around, the squaws yelled, the dogs pitched in, afore any one could 
get out his knife, that painter did some tall tearin’. They rolled over and 
inter, fur they couldn’t 


over, yellin’, bitin’, swearin’. Some got hit fur the 


see whar to strike, and thar was no room for shootin’. Lord, Colonel, it would 
hur rae 2 good to have seen that air scrimmage. I got behind a tree, 
and larfed so it hurt me; and when I see they had well fit out, Yowler 
and me, thinkin’ they might blame us, stepped out, and I hain’t seen them 


Injuns nur that air painter since. 
There is another and even a better story about a panther and 


I a parson getting shut up together in a pig-pen on a dark winter 
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night, on the coast, when, between the noise of the wind and the 
surf, “you couldn’t a heerd a neighbor askin’ you to take a 
‘drink, and I reckon that is what a man hears quickest.” A 
hunter is outside t n preparing to shoot the panther, and 
listening to the ejaculations of the divine :— 

Just then the doctor broke out afresh, half a screechin’, half a prayin’; he 
seemed to be kind 0’ confessin’ to the painter, for he was goin’ over what a 
sinner he had been, and talking about Daniel in the lion’s den, and the sword 
of the Lord, and somethin’ about Gideon, and Samson and the young lion; 
and yer never did hear a critter get out somuch that was pious in so short a 
time. I think if I wanted to convart a sinner I’d shut him up with a painter, 
I would. 

The parson hoped, as he prayed, that the panther, who was 
nearly as uncomfortable and as noisy in a different way as him- 
self, would jump out of the pen by a hole in the roof, and leave 
him among the gentle pigs. But the panther tried the leap, and 
failed; and then the parson forgot his praying, and hollowed 
lustily to the hunter to come and help him. “ He was like the 
old woman who said she trusted in Providence, when her horse 
ran away with her, till the britchen broke, and then she guy up.” 
We rather think that this must have been the same parson of 
the Southern States of whose spiritual gifts we have somewhere 
heard a very emphatic commendation. It should be known that in 
the South the ruder settlers have a single coarse form of speech 
which supplies every variety of the uses of a superlative. Thus 
a Texan once went to a theatre especially to witness the last 
combat and glorious death of a popular naval hero. Unfortunately, 
the Texan fell asleep, and did not wake until the curtain had fallen 
on the final tableau. He begged a neighbour to describe to him 
the spirit-stirring scene. ‘‘ Wall,” was the answer, “ he fired off 
three pistols, wrapped himself in the American flag, and died like 
a son of a” mother of puppies. Another roving Texan was once 
prevailed upon to go to meeting, and was_asked by a comrade 
what he thought of the spiritual exercifés of the minister. 
* Wall,” said he, “ he worn’t so great in preachin’, but he prayed 
like a son of a” lady dog. It is aconjecture of our own that this 
gift may have been developed by the company of a panther 

in a pig-pen. We shall not describe how the parson blundered 
into danger, nor how the hunter extricated him. Those who 
are induced by this notice to read the book will thank us for 
exciting theirveuriosity. 

But in our amusement at particular scenes we had almost for- 
gotten to notice that the book we have been praising contains a 
story with love-making, and tragic incidents, and a happy ending. 
Indeed, we should prefer, if possible, to forget this portion of the 
book altogether. 1t is something like a personal injury that we 
feel on seeing Injun Mike made to fall in love. The Long Rifle 
did service in many ways to the novelist who created him, but he 
was never condemned to make so very poor a figure before a lady 
as does this modern reproduction of the sagacious and dreaded 
Hawk-eye. The Achilles of Homer does not shock us more in the 
pages of Racine than would the white comrade of the Mohican 
chiefs making humble and hopeless suit to a young lady fresh 
from a genteel school. However, in the days of which Cooper 
wrote, young ladies did not often go from school in the Old States 
to homes on the border land of civilization, and therefore the 
hearts of frontiersmen may have been safer, and their views 
of existence more philosophical, than they can now be. If 
an Injun Mike chances to exist in the nineteenth century, 
he must accept the conditions of existence, of which liability to 
the tender passion appears to be one everywhere. The young 
lady who does the mischief is the daughter of a frontier-settler, 
named Jackson. The only overt act of courtship committed by 
Mike is to shoot a tiger-cat, of which animal Miss Jackson wishes 
to possessaskin. The attempt at explanation which accompanies 
the gift is severely snubbed. Then Jackson’s farm is attacked 
by Indians, and the family, under Mike’s guidance, make for the 
nearest military post. But Jackson is killed as they descend the 
river, and Mike conductg the orphan daughter toa place of safety. 
Thence she goes to d with her father’s brother, who is light- 
house keeper on a sand-bank on the coast, and there the uncle 
and niece are besieged by Tiger Tail and a band of eight warriors. 
The old man is killed, and the girl is blockaded in the light-tower, 
when, of course, Mike comes toher relief. Need we say that the 
crack of his single rifle is the knell of fate to the bloodthirsty 
foe? Need we tell how, in three years, Miss Jackson finds out 
that she loves her preserver, and how she returns#to affluence 
and civilized society, and then hints to the respectful and devoted 
Mike that the passion he has striven to subdue is reciprocated, 
and that she is prepared for the usual consequences ? e close 
the book with a mournful apprehension that, if there be a mise- 
rable dog on earth, it must be Injun Mike after six months’ 
experience of civilization and connubial felicity. 
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FRENCH PLAYS.—S'’. JAMES’S THEATRE— 


EVERY EVENING. Malle. FIX, e de la édie Francaise—Madlle, MARIE 


BASTA—M. PAUL DEVAUX 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes,from 


o Guineas, Commence at Eight o’clock. 


Septet, Hinnel; Duet a 4 mains, Hallé and Lubeck, Mozart. os on 

cello, Pianoforte. Vocalist, ie. Artot; Executants, Sainton, Piatti, and the Principals 

of Costa’s Band for the Septet 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, at Cramer and Co.’s, Cha) 


d Ollivier’s, No 
admission given for this Last Matinée of the Season, 
at the Hall. 


ani free 
embers can pay for Visitors 
J. ELLA, Director 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT FRENCH FESTIVAL— 
FAREWELL PERFORMANCES n 
compliance with an universal desire, it has been arranged to givea GRAND FAREWELL 
PERFORMANCE THIS DAY (SATURDAY), Three 0’ ; 

French neighbours, the 


ieg of admission will remain as usual on Saturdays—namely, Half-a-Crown; Children, 
ne Shilling ; Season Tickets free. 
The Band of the French Guides will also take part in the Festival. 
To prevent confusion and crowding at the doors, immediate application should be made 
for Tickets at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual Agents of the 
any. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.— FRENCH FESTIVAL— FARE- 
WELL.—The Directors have the pleasure to announce, that from the enthusiasm 
manifested towards the Orpheonists of France,a FAREWELL PERFORMANCE will be 
given by them immediately prior to their departure from this country. 
To make this as generally available as possible, it has been arranged to take place THIS 
DAY (SATURDAY), at Three o’clock. 

The Band of the Guides will perform some of their most Favourite Pieces, and the Pro- 
gaan of the Orpheonists will comprise those portions of their repertoire which have 
n most warmly received during their visit. 

The Doors of the Palace will be opened at Ten, the Performance commence at Three. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown; Reserved Seats, Five Shillings extra. 


ORPHEONIST FAREWELL FETE—CRYSTAL 


M, Eugene 
n. Admission, Half-a-Crown; Reserved Seats, Five Shillings extra, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY.—ORPHEONIST 
FAREWELL FETE.—Doors open at_Ten. Festival commences at Three. Grea 
Fountains at Six. Military and Rifle Corps Bands will perform afterwards in the grounds, 

Admission, Half-a-Crown. 


FAREWELL OF THE ORPHEONISTS OF FRANCE.— 

CRYSTAL PALACE, THIS DAY (SATURDAY).—A GRAND DISPLAY of the 
GREAT FOUNTAINS and ENTIRE SYSTEM of WATERWORKS will take place at Six 
o’clock, about half an hour after the lusion of the Orp! ist Festival. 


RPHEONISTS’ FAREWELL FESTIVAL— 
RESERVED SEATS.—Immediate applications for the best Reserved Seats in Blocks 
C and G should be made at Mitchell’s Roya’ Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


FAREWELL OF THE ORPHEONISTS.—For ADMIS- 
SION and RESERVED SEAT TICKETS for the Farewell Festival THIS DAY 
(SATURDAY), apply at once at Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside. 


RENCH FESTIVAL—FAREWELL FETE.— Half-a- 

Crown Admission. THIS DAY pp in nag Apply for Tickets immediately, to 

yet disappointment or crowding at the doors, ay had at the Palace; at 2, Exeter 
all; and the usual Agents. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.— GRAND NATIONAL BRASS 

BAND CONTEST, TUESDAY, 10th, and WEDNESDAY, lith JULY.—Arrange- 
ments have been made for a Grand Monster Brass Band Contest on the above 
days, in which upwards of ONE HUNDRED BANDS fromall parts of England are engaged 
to take part. Valuable Prizes in Money and Cups will be given by the Company, and, in 
addition, the principal Musical Instrument Makers in London have signifi their inten- 
tion to present several First-class Instruments as Special zes. 

The Contest will commence each day at Ten o’clock, and on both days the whole of the 
Bands will meet_at Three o’clock peeeioely in the Handel Orchestra, and Fs 
Mendelssohn’s “ Weddin March,” Haydn’s Chorus, ** The Heavens are selina,” andel’s 
* Hallelujah,” “Rule Britannia,” and “God Save the —— A Monster Gong Drum, 

ven Feet in di ter, factured expressly for the i will the 
combined Bands. 

Admission, Tuesday, Half-a-Crown; Wednesday, One Shilling. 

Notick.—Excursion Trains will run from all principal towns on the Midland, London 
and North-Western, Great Northern, South-Western, and other Railways. 

Further particulars will be duly announced. 


By Order of the Directors, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, 
Superintendent of Literary Department, Crystal Palace. 


DRAW ING from the ANTIQUE, and MODELLING, &c.— 

CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—Mr. W. 
K. SHENTON’Ss Classes meet on Tuesdays and Fridays. Gentlemen’s Class at Eleven A.M.; 
Ladies’ Class at One P.M. The Class-rooms are private, and the whole Collection of Models 
is available for the use of the Students. Pupils brought up as Artists. Special arrange- 
ments made with Schools, Apply to the Superintendent of the Literary Department, 
Crystal Palace, 


W ASHINGTON FRIEND’S GRAND MUSICAL AND 
PICTORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the 
UNITED STATES, illustrating American, Indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, with his 
Songs, Anecdotes, and Melodies. Daily at Three and Eight o’clock, Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s, ; 
Gallery, 1s. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Epwarps.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


Society OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The_FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is, 
Catalogue, 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ERUSALEM.—TWO GREAT PICTURES, by 


e 
th Christ’s Triumphant Entry into the Holy City.” 
bor ictures 
TT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT’S, 79, Cornhill, 
Open daily, from Nine to Six o’clock, Free. 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—The TRIUMPHANT 
MEET. ELOCK, OUTRAM, and Sir COLIN CAMPBELL.—This great 
NATIONAL PICTURE (18 feet by 12), by "4. BARKER, from Pawings and Portraits 
cture at Lucknow, is NOW VIEW at the 
AGNEW and Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
each. 


THE Rev. J. M. BELLEW will READ, at the St. James’s 


Hall 


i y 3rd, ar S , on nes evening, Jul , for the ‘ 
orthe | LENHEIM FREE DISPENSARY and INF RMARY. No-178, Portland-road, W. 


Stalls, 4s., Numbered and Reserved, which can be taken from a Plan at Mr. Austin’s 
Office, St. James’s Hall; or, at Messrs. Chappell and Co,’s, 50, New Bond-street. Area and 
Balconies, 2s.; Back Seats and ry, Is. 


HILOSOPHY AND REVELATION.—A COURSE of 


riday, July 6th; Tuesday, July 10th; and F; 
Lecture to commence at Bight o'clock. 
CKETS FOR THE CoURSE:—Reserved Seats, £1 1s.; Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; be 
at Mitchell’s Library, Old Bond-street; Warren Hall and o.’s, Cam! 
Camden-road; Ward 


terrace. and Oo,’s, Paternoster-row; and at the Library of 
Institution. 
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THE! LATE HE INRY HALLAM. the Committee for raising 
EMORIAL TO LATE HENRY HALLAM, have resolved to erect a FULL- 
LENGTH STATUE of hint ST. PAUL'S; Site having been offered by the 


_ Dean and Chapter. 


Friends and Subscribers are requeste | to pay their contributions to the following London 
Bankers :—Messrs. Courts and Co., Messrs. DRUMMONDs and Co., Messrs. PRESCOTT, 
Grote, and Co.; Sir Joun LuBBocK, Bart., and Co.; or Messrs. MARTIN, CALL, and Co, 

Communications may be addressed to Sir JoHN BOTLEAU, Treasurer; or to FRANKLIN 
LUSHINGTON and JOHN MURRAY, Honorary Secretaries, at No. 59, Albemarle-street. 


A PPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE WIDOWS AND 

; MAY LDREN of the POOR FISHERMEN and MARINERS LOST during the GALE 
n 

The recent awfal visitation of Providence in the fearfu'ly sudden gale of the 28th of May, 
on the eastern shores of the kingdom, has swept into eternity 1 88 Sle ady anlindustrions 
men, in the prime of life, earning their livelihood by honest Cover for theuseives, their 
wives, and families. 

The large proportion of those lost were fishermen connected with Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, and the adjoining villages in Norfolk and Suffulk, and prosecuting a valuable 
branch of national industry 

The hard-earned wages A the husbands an‘ parents in previous fisheries had already 
been svent duringa winter of wiprecedented length and severity, and more than 70 widows 
are bereaved of their natural supporters, p+ left in a destitute and 

elpless condition. 

Committees have been formed for the coliection of sn»seriptions to meet this terrible 
calamity, and a general fnnd is being raiscd. 

The Committee feel that this melancholy statement will be a sufficient appeal to a 
Christian people for their sympathy and aid in this great cause of benevolence an charity. 

WIL Lt AM WORSHIP, Mayor of Great Yarmouth, 
FRANCIS CUNNINGIIAM, Vicar of Lowestoft. 


Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, June 20th, 1860, 


W E, the undersigned, feeling the necessity of affording iinme- 
diate assistance to those who have suffered by the dreadful storm of the 28th of 
May on the east cones, and being aware that many charitably-disposed persons are 
anxious to contribute, have formed a Committee in London, to co-operate with the 
Committees in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

STRADBROKE, DMD. Il. K. LACON. 


(Signed) 
WAL MORTON PETO, 
HENNIKET H. GURNEY. 
EDWARD KERRISON. 
No, 149, Piccadilly. EDWARD KERRISON, Secretary. 
Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Drummond; Messrs, Rareiay, Bevan, and Co. ; 
hw -. give and Co.; the London Joint-Stock Bank; and by the London and West- 
minster Bank. 


"THE DAUGHTER of a late BENEFICED CLERGYMAN 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT GOVERNESS after the Midsummer 
Vacation. Her acquirements ave Music, Preach, and German, in addition to the usual 
branches of an English Edneation.— Ar ldvess A. B., Post- “otiiee, U ppingham, Ruth 


A N UNDERGRADUATE OF OXFORD, Scholar of his 
College, wishes to mect with an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE TUTOR during a 

yt a She. yroornt Long Vacation. Appliestions to be addressed to the Steward of the 
nion xford, 


CUE’ TON, BRISTOL—A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 

CEIVING a LLMITED NUMBER A © of PUPILS to prepare for the Publie Schools, 

will een FOUR VACANCIES in AUGUST NEXT.—PLor particulars, address A. Y., care of 
J. EC HILLCorr, Clire-stre Bristol, 


THE REV. PHILIP SMITH. late Head Master of Mill 
Hill Schoo}. RECEIVES a LIMIT! NUMBERof PUPILS. The SESSION BEGINS 
= the lst of AUGUST. Further particulars on application.—St. James’s Lodge, Croydon, 


Surrey, 8. 
PRIVATE TUTOR.—A BARRISTER-AT-LAW, B.A. and 


LL.B. of Cambridge, who has syent several summers on the Continent, and who has 

been avcustomed to Tuition, is desirons of meeting with TWO or THREE PU PILS for 

the Ordinary Degree, Matrieulat r the Army, to accompany him A aiyoad during the 
suminer mont) months.— —Address LL.B., Deverenx- conrt, Temple, E.C 


READING PARTY AT THE SEA SIDE, YORKSHIRE, 


JULY and AUGUST.—Higher C lassies and Prose and Verse Composition, pure antl 
mixed Mathemat ics, Fortification, and Drawing. A Clerzymen, late Scholar and Prizeman 
of his College, assisted by the M: them: atieal Master a ubiie School.—For terms apply 
to “Berra,” Gardinar'’s Depot, 67, Mark-laae, London, 


IC 
CATION, MARGA' PE. MISS STANLEY begs to 
avnounce she REC EIVES a SELECS NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES in we Esta- 
Wishment on strictly Inclusive Terms, the Pros oa tus stating the one amount cha: 
climat of the above favourite’ watering-place is well known statistically as the 
nest in the kins 


The SCHOOL will ASSEMBLE JULY 2 Vor particulars and references apply to 
Miss STANLFY, 6, Chareh-tield- -place, Marz 


al 
MILL HILL SCHOOL.—The Rev. WM. FLAVEL 
RNDALL, M.A., Ph.D. (iate of Woree ier ), ps bes appointed Head Master and 
Chafiain rat Mill Hill School, pnd will ME PUPILS to commence the work of the 
Session on WEDNESDAY, AU f Ist, 1860,—F' ar rther information may he obtained from 
the Rev. THOMAS Rees, Reside nt . eretary, Mi M Hil, near Hendon, Middlesex. 


Ix ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BATH.—Two Vacancirs 
for BOARDERS in the HLUAD MASTER'S HOUSE. Much attention to English 
Literature and Medern Langnazes, Very few Boarders reeeived. Great care taken to 
ensure their comfort and promote their progress. High references to parents of pupils. 
There is a Resident German Teacher. Tne Playground has a Fives Sourt, &e, Terms A~w 
including School Fees and all extras, £8) 2 year.—Apply to Rev. H. S. FAGAN, M.A., Bath, 


A HEAD MASTER. 
TO CLERGYMEN AND GRADUATES OF CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 
BIRKENHEAD PROPRIETARY SCHOOL—WANTED, 
A HEAD MASTER for the above. Salary, £2%; with £50 allowance for Coals, &c., 
and Capitation Fees. Residence, Rent, and Taxes free, with accommodation for Thirty: 


five Boarders. Testimonials to be sent im, on cr before the 5th July next, to the Hon. 
Secretary, JACKSON TOWNSEND, Esq., 1, Mortimer-terrace, Birkenhea‘. 


AND EDGB ASTON PROPRIETARY 


Head Master—Tire Rev. CHARLES D.D., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Master— —The Rev FREDERICK JOHN HARE, M.A., late Senior Fellow of 


ridge 
Third Masten The Rev. THOMAS YORK, B.D., Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Moster—Mons. ACHILLE ALBITES, and LL.B., of the University 
of Paris. 


German Master—W. BOCK 
Lecturer ou Chemistry—G EORGE ote, Esq. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Principal—The er. 8 . FRANKLIN grmox , B.A,, Trinity College, Dublin, 
French Master—W. . BOCK, Esq., Ph 


Drawing Master—Mr. CHARLES 

Dancing Master—Mr. J. H. RIDGWAY, 

This Institution is conducted on principles which render it available to Parents of all 
Religious Denominations, and al! corporal punishment is excinded from 

The Course combines the best parts of Classica! In: struction, witha first-rate Commercial 
Beuestion, and the acquisition of the Modern Languages. 

The Schoo! stood first of all England at the Oxford Middie-Class Examination, instituted 
in 1858, ‘and has continued to maintain its high position in the subsequent Examinations 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The School Tees vary from £8 to £20, 

The Head Master, Mr. York, Mr. . Hiron, and Dr. Bock receive Boarders. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the Y, 27, Water) 


street, Birmingham ; or at the School. % 
EDWARD CARTER, Seeretary. 
The NEXT QUARTER will commence on MONDAY, the 30th day of JULY next. 


WENS COLLE IGE. TER, IN CONNEXION 


WITH THE ONDON Pito FESSORS NATURAL 


tions. Communications, rustess of Owens Coll 
J.P. ASTON and Son, Solisitors Manchester, not later than t 

will be duly attended to, and further information afforded if requir It “5 
PLESICULARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY NOT BE MADE TO THE TRUSTEES 


LLY. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, 
JOHN P, ASTON, { and Solicitor 


Manchester, June, 1860, Trustees, 


ITION.—A CLERGYMAN, B.A. of Cambridge, . diving in in 
e neighbourhood of Kensin and Notti -hill, would he glad to 
HOUR OR TWO DAILY.—Ad A. Post-ottice, 


(THE CAMBRIDGE VOLUNTARY.—A CLERGYMAN, 
who has recentl this Exeminetion in Honours 

and Hebrew, and is accustomed to Tuition, wis! 
PREP: ARING TOR ORDERS, Terms moderate. Let A. at Mr. Boorn’s, 
$07, Regent-strect, W. 


GOVERN ESSES, TUTORS, AND SCHOOLS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


ESSRS. HEINE and CO., 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, 


London, W,C., whose knowled a of Ancient and Modern Languages, &., enables 
them to ofthe Com; ced ENGLISH and 
FoORSIGN GOV and TUTOKS. 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, and 
according to to teenie free of expense. Their “ 
‘Twopence) contains a large List of Scholastic caeden 


(THE TURKISH BATH, PALACE STREET, PIMLICO, 
Am. oe ean Gate, is OPEN to the Public DAILY (Sunday excepted), from 


r 
DROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ABLISHMENT, U, per N Norwood, replete with every comfort, within twenty 
pec mo of the Crystai Th lace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visi 
The iatter can have the advantage, if desired, of a private residence, The site is unriv 
for its healthiness, Particulars of Dr, RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


H YPROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
rrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN fe the rong tion of Patients, queer the 
eysemates of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LAN {.A., M.D. Edin., Author of 
yilropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition. John hurehill, New ‘Burlington- 
street. Ail applications to be made of the Secretary, Mr. J. KING. 


GHIRTS. —UN EQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 

fit. Sizes or measures registered for future Orders; and FAMILY HOSIERY in 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS, VESTS and DILAW ERS “rt the best descriptions and newest styles 
in every material for the season. 

POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W, 

| QTOCKEN and CO., 53, Regent-street, Quadrant, beg to in- 

form the Nobility, Gentry, and Public that ey have now on Show an srarey new 
STOCK, with all the recent haprovements in DRES NG CASES end DRESS AG 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Roticnles, and Carriage Bags, Mediaeval En- 
velope Cases in varions styles, Blotting Books and inkstands en suite, Jewei Case: 
and numerous articles in pearl, malachite, tortoise- shell, ‘papler 
mache, &e, Bibies and Chureh Services, mounted in ivory, together with qe 
assortment of Stationery of every dese sription. Wedding Orders, Visiting and Invitation 
Cards, &e., on the shortest notice. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 
H. RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elezant Stock of 
TRAY NG DRESSING BAGS, titted omplet rte, DRESS NG CASES, Writing Cases, 


DUSPA H IXLS, Jewel Cases, RETICULE n great 
MEDI iy FAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES PTING BOOKS, and INKSTAN 
en suite; Scent Caskets, Etui Cases, cases of © utlery, Work, Netting, and Glove 
Boxes. "The new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-S also a choice variety of 
ELE GANCIES and NOVEL UTIES suitable for PRESENTATION too various to enume 

to a hod ta HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADL 
LON two from Sackvitle-strect. 


APPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MAN UFACTURERS, 
77 and 73, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PAN 
The Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate 


APPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to ane a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged, 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S U NRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


They are pe Schools 
lace 
ducational "Advertiser™ (free for 


Good. | Medium. Superior. 


1 doz. Fable Knives, Ivory ha ...... | £018 © | £100 | £115 } 
| 1 doz. Cheese Knives... | 15 
| pair Registered Meat | 46 ove | 
| pair Extra size ditt 05 6 os 0, OW 6 
| 1k ir 046 0790, | 
1 Steel for sharpening................... 026 036 046 
Complete Serviec ........ 4200 £6806 | 3 06 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. " 
These Tadie Knives are guaranteed the best soki in London, at the prices charged. They 
are made from the very hest steel, and the handes are so secured that they ennnot become 
loose in bot water, It isin cousequence of Messre. MAPPIN and Co, being See, 
that they are cnabled to offer their Table Kuives at such unprecedented low pri 
MAPPIN AND CO,’8 RAZOR3, PENKNIVES, SPORTSMEN’S ve, 
and SCISSORS will be found on trial to be unequailed, 
MAPPIN and oo... 77 and 78, OXPORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MAN CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
MAPPIN and CO. ee no connexion whatever with any other house of a similar 
in London. 


STER SILVER.—WILLIAM BURTON has added 


» his extensive steck of General FURNISIING TRONM and 


PURNISIING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVERS ERVICES for the 
+ or for Presentation. His prices will be fuund considerably below those usually 
charged 
KING'S 
8a, £ sd. £ 8.4, 
12 Table Spoons ............ #at7 4 NO oO Table Wee 
Table Forks ... 74 11:00 ITabie 6 
4 7 6 8 | 12 Desserts 98 6 9 
4 7 6 8° 12 Dessert Fork 3,76 $8136 
4 $313 4 2Gravy Spoons 6 4 6 
4 860, 1Seup. 6 4 6 
o sm 4 Lac » 80 0 
Sh 210 48alt gilt 6 
4S8alt Spoons, gilt bow!s 1¢ 1 Mustard ane we 
1 Mustard Spoon ,, 0 7 0 1 Fish Slice...... 0 
12 Tea Spowns _.... Wat7 1 3818 4° 12 Ten Spoons wo 
1 Pair Sugar Tongues .. 013 6 1 Pair Sugar Tongs a o 
1 Moist Su os 6 Moist 6 6 
1 Sucar Si ou ugar S 
1 Batter Knife O12 6 € i Buiter Knife 
‘£57 15 10 | 6 
CoTTaGs AND COFFEE KING'S PATTERN, 
SERVICE. | Richly Chased. 
£ 2.4. | 


coca 


$17 0 wer. 
wo 1210 0) Coifee Pot .. 
£51 £37 3 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5&8. 
BURTON has SIX LARGESHOW -ROOMS dev oted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 

and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most dinthuouteiiod a this country, 
Bedsteads, from....... . 128, Gd. to £20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, from . 88, Od, to £6 0s, each, 
Lamps (Moderateur) from . 6s. 0s, to £7 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate. he 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his iilimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Piate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fende ers, Marble 
Chimney- Pieces, Kitcherf kanges, Laps, Gaseliers, Tea s, Urns, and pettion, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron and Brass Hea Bed -room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., Lista Prices and Plans of the Twent 

at 39, Oxford-street, 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and Foloyoleans 

1, Newman-mews, Batahiiehed 1 1820, 


FAN DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 

both for home use and for tro: ical climates; Handsome Lron Bedsteads with brass ® mount- 

ings and slegaatl Japann Piain Lron Bedsteads for servants ; every description 

Wood Bedst that is manufactured in mahogany, birch, walnut-tree Ww 

deal and ned, | wi bedding niture complete, as well as every de- 


scription of 
H-AL... AN D “SON ’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
— = 
| 
. 
Sugar 10 714 Ba 
PHI 
Pro 
OF 
The Trustees propose the allowance to the Professor of the yearly salary of £200, in 
addition toa proportion of the Fees to be received from the Students rar ey Classes 
of such Professor. The Professor is required to devote to the duties of the office so much 
of his attention as may be deemed by the Trustees necessary for the efficient instruction 
; : | It is requested that applications may be accompanied with testimonials 


850 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 80, 1860. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY; AND 57, CHARING-CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 


DIRECTORS. 

Witla D D: | liam James Lancaster, 

n Day njamin Shaw, E 


re swkins, Jun. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Bsq., P. Esq 
is Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
(ODeHA ERATE RATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent, 


rofits 
{TES without Participation in Profits 
LO. pews in connexion with Life Assurance, on ‘approved Security, in sums of not less than 
BONUS OF 1881. 
ALL POLICIES effected Bice to the ist of July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will 


participate in the next Division of Profits, 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


[THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


BONUS YEAR. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT, 
The Standard was established in 1825. 


The first Divisi f Profits took pl 
of A. rofits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,6598 210 
AnnuaL REVENUE...... 289,231 13 6 
Annual Average of New Acgnrenoes effected during the last Ten Years, upwards of 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, One, 
... 82, KING 


Lancelot Holland, 


UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
1809. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Head Office—64, Princes Street, Epinsuren. 
London Office—4, New Bank Lotrusury. 


CMAIRMAN OF LonDON BoAnd—SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
BANKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
SoLictToR—ALEXAN DER DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster-place. 


Accumulated £1,031,454 0 
Annual Revenue... £179,083 11 11 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
1860. 
POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


During the year 1859, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £440,013 0 0 
Policies are by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. 
mH A per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst Policy-holders Insured on the Partici- 
n 
At the last investigation, 31st December, 1958, the ascertained Profit on the business 
during the preceding seven years amounted to £1 35,000. 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DovurLe INSURANCE SYsTEM— 
HALF PREMIUM SYSTEM—aud ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SYSTEM—Iately adopted at this 
Office. For full particnlars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 

No extra Premium charged tor Members of Volunteer Corps. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure agrinet Tire most descriptions of Property. af at the lowest rates of 
Premium corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings also Insu 
Prospectuses and all necessary information may he obtained on application at No.4, 
New Bank BuILpines, LOTHBURY, or any of the Agents in the Country 


4, New Bank Buildings, Eethbuey, R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 


London, Mareh, 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
CK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman. 
RAND, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

George Hibbert, 
Esq. Samuel Hibbert 

Thomas ‘Hunt, Esq. 
James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 


es e, 
George W Cottam, Esq. 
George Henry mg Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Martin Tucker Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The assured are protected from the liabilities attaching to mutual assur- 
ance by afund of a million and a ha!lf sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and mortzages | in Great Britain. 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are assigned to » peticten every fifth 

r. The assured are antitied | articipate after payment of one prem 
URCHASE OF PO iheral allowance is made 4 the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash ~My a Lh he oo of a policy free of preminm 

OL. LATMS.— ‘The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 


£1 
pheeale for insurances may be made at the chief office, as ahove; at the branch office, 
16, -mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


*,* Service allowed in Local Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 


FBQUITABLE FI 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1702. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of promis in December Inst, was ONR MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND PouNDS, making, with FORMER wdditions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR MILLIONS and SEVENTY THOUSAND PouNnDs, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven per cent. on the siyns originally assured in all those Policies, 

pa. BONUSES paid on claims in the ten years ending on the 8ist December, 1950, 

THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 
being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims, 

The CAPITAL, on the Ist November, 1850, £6,400,000 sterling. 

The INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annum. 

Portctes effected in the current year in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER LA as Six Annual Premiums shall hav 
become due and been paid thereon ; and, in the division of 1309, will he suipitied to additions 
in respect . EVERY PreMicM paid upon them from the years 1861 to 1869, each inclusive. 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, i Behn hich TWO-THIRDS OF TEs CLEAR 
SuRPLuUs is divided among the POLICY HOLDERS, and ESERVED 
For SECURITY, and as an Accumulating Fund, in augmentation of other profits fo: 
periodical distribution. 

No extra premium is charged for service in any Voluntecr Corps within the United 

_—-. during peace or war. 
WEEELY CovuRT OF DIRECTORS I8 HELD Assarances ad” WEDNESDAY, from Eleven to oe 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


rfuture 


N OTICE OF DIVIDEND—BANK OF DEPOSIT 
Established A.D. 1844), No. 8, Pall-mall East, London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS a 

the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, at the rate of Five per Cent. per Annum, on 

Accounts, to the oth instant, will be ready for delivery on and after the 10th J: uy. ta 


payable daily between the hours of ie, an 
June, 1800, PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms sent (ree on appli: 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


‘THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


a CADIZ WIN E COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-stre s-street, London. N.B.—Carriage free, 


ALLSOP?’s PALE ALE IN B BOTTLE, recommended by 
Baron Likpie and all ee Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGYON PARKER, and to., who have REDUCED the PRICE of this 
highly esteemed beverage to 
4s. 6d. per dozen fecal Pints. 
2a. Od. Imperial Haif-pints, 


Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and io, 5h, Vall Mall, London, 8.W. 


UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. The BAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY: are still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Warehonse, 9, Great St. Helen’s, 
TE E A. 


—1000 Boxes very strong and choice Black Tea just 
nded ex “ Eyening Star,” from Shang shae, Nett Weight 10ibs.each. These Teas hare 
selected with the greatest care, spe vecially for Tugorters, STRACHAN and 
26, Cornhill, Ey C., which they offer to thei the 
per Ih, One-Quar ter Pound Sample may bi be had. 


t’s price, $3. ne 
BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


referred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancman 
Cake, &c., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lance 
states— "This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and London. 


SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


LFA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, Joints, and Game. The large and increasing 
gemand has cause d unprincipled trar ders to mannfacture a spurious La but the 
*GENUINE” all bear Lea aud PERRINS’ name ov Bottle, Label, and Sto 
Sold by CrossF and BLACKWELL, London, and ali respectable Oilmen pan Grocers, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


(CROSSE and BLACKWELL, ors sin Ordinary to Her 


ES, SAUCE 


Majesty, invite attention to FRU and other 
Table Deticacies, 

whoiesomeness purity. 
supplying Iler Majesty’s Ta 
recommended are— ‘and Tart very te 
of Shrimps, Scho Sane sence cf Anchovies, Or 
Pastes, Birashours and other Potted Meats, Calf’: Jeili 
use, M. Soyer’s Sances, Relish, and Aromatic Mustar Sir Robert Peel's ‘Sauce, 
and Payne’s Royai Osborne Sauce. ‘To be obtained of all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., 
and wholesale 0 of ROSSE aud BLACKWELT, 21, Scho-square, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SED IN THE ROYAL LAUN it and premonnesd by HER MAJESTY’s 
LAUNDRESS to he the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &e. &e.—W OTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Li mdon. 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


COMPOUND, patented for proventing and and 
Gardener's Chronicle, Cotiage Gardener, aud Field. in boxes, 1s., 
all Nursery and Seedsinen, wholesale of PRICE’S PATEN CANDLE COM Pan st 


Coals. —BEST COALS: ONL COCKERELL and Co.'s 
rice is now Ln er ton cash, fied ‘by DB “4 SCREENED COALS, and 14s. 
cash, COKE, as supplied i to her Majesty.—18, Coiuhill, E.C. 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl- Bu Baton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, 
8.W.; and Sunderland Ww hart, Peckham 


MECHI AND BAZIN’S DESPATCH BOX-WRITING 
CASES, in Russia and Moroeco Leather, are made in twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb Locks; also others of a cheaper deseription ; 
rices vary from £1 to £50, Portable Writug and Dressing Cases, brush Cases, Courier 
ags, Pie-Nic Cases, W cker Tuncheon Baskets, Sporting nee, Wine and Spirit 
Flasks, &e.—112, Regent-street, W., and 4, Lea‘lenhail-street, 


BELLING ESSING CAS 


OF ¥.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
pe Cases, Blotting Boo Stationery C: ases, Supericr Cutlery, &e.; also, an Biegant 

of Articles suitab! for Presents, at very Reduced Vriees, previous to Altern 

tions.—The Whole of the Ls arge and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGGS, 27, Piccadilly, W., 

next door to St. James’s Hali 


STOVE GRATES. KITCHENERS. KITCHEN RANGES, 


Vire-Lrons, and dhe Pieces, at the lowest poasitis prices, at EDWA DS, SON, 
CO.’S extensive SHOW-ROOMS, 49, Great Muriborouzi-street, Regent-street, W., exactly 
opposite the Conservatory Entrance to the —- Bazaar. 
Tile Grates in great varicty, from 2 to 50 gnines ach. Edwards’ Smoke-Consumin, 
Range and the most Improved Kitcheners of a + thy “oo Baths erected. Llustrate: 
Prospectuses forwarded. For 25 years in Pols sud-utres t adjuining. 


Witte JAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 


and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
A 


» B. much regret the inconvenience which they’ fear such of 
their MENT. Lb ce "lan visited their Warerooms during the last few weeks must have 
enffered from the dust, us well as the disarranzement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in prozress, 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have pleasure in annonr ve Bremis these are now com leted, 

nd comprise the ‘to their niready very extensive remises of 
ROOMS F LARGE SIZE, a more Som inogious ENTR. NEW 
many an conveniences. their Stoek (which they helivee lar; and 
probably in the World) of Cabinet and U Furniture, Bedding (inelnding the 

ring Mattress, Tuckor’s Patent) and Bedroom Furniture, is now eontain in 
stk TEEN L ARGE WAREROOMS, besides those devoted to Carpets, Vartan Materials, 
raperies, &e. & 

In aking eta additions to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have vn 

eatly reased accommedation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNIT 

BePaeriies NT, and especially have added largely to their Stock of IRON and BRASS, 

They have also just provered fa for the use ff their Customers and tho Public, n NEW 
BOOK OF DESIGNS OF ND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER WITH REDUCED 
LISTS OF PRICES OF BEDDING, which will be forwarded upon application, 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS strongly urge upon intending Purchasers the advantage of 
a personal selection, aud ask the favour of a call to inspect their Stock, 


Ist May, 1860. 


£600,720, CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentleman having 


© from £600 to £800 at command, may, without risk or tronble, censure an 
—Address F? Pv nWway, Esq., 36, Upper Seymour- 


income of not less than £300 per Annum. 
street, Bryanston-square, London. 


DAVIESON' S EVERLASTING TEETH— 
Of such EXQUISITE BEAUTY and such ADMIRABLE FIT that nature appears 
to have made good | tne ravages of TIME, DISEASE, or ACCIDENT, = Baal SHILLINGS 
R TOOTH, w ePrice can only be exceeded by expensive mounti 

DAVIESON’ 3 Lie UID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decayed Peoth without ‘pain, is ENAMEL 

WHITE, and lasts for SConsultations ‘om Ten till 
48, WEST STRAND, LONDON, over the Thosete Telegraph Office. 
Descriptive Pamphlets free by post, Two Stamps. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. FLEUR DE L’AGE, or 


Bloom of Youth, a vegetable pr it may be applied to an 
infant, imparts the most dazzling Weillianey any and rend 


skin heanti ully West and eures all eruptions. Sold in at 11ls.—To b> h: 
only at West Strand (over the Electrie Telegraph Olive), Desevigtive 
Paimph tet tor remittances hy postage stamps. 


A te FOR THE SPRING.— 
the ma the none can be obtained possessing ths 
‘ALM OF COLOMBIA. self Applied to Khe roots an | 


vit nes of O DGL’S 
f the hair, it imparts the coolness, with an agreeable we of 
ji Ay oe also at this period of the season prevents the hair from falling o e" o: 


thin or turning grey, will prevent its further pro 
it again. Those who really des re to have as 


i ie, his ke 4 tablished f 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. t 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Envett-strert, BLoomssury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the character, and for more simple windows—e./., Grisaille, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forward 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION — 


Heraldic and Mural Paintine— Decorations in Fresco, &e.— Gothic Paper- 
Designs and Estimates furnished, or an inustrated Priced Catalogue upon 
application, 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


AND GEOLOGY.—MR. R. DAMON, of 
Wevmouth, is enabled from his extensive Stock to supply Collections or Single 

imens on advantageous terms. BRITISH SHELLS (see Priced Catalogue), Ly 4 
§ TELLS, Generic and other Series, Collections of Fossils and other Rocks from £2 to £50. 
Casts of rare Fossils, &c. For particulars, see Catalogue of Prices, Fourpence. 


and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which freatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can be 
ml at 2, 5, , 59, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
to Strand, eS AK, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
r. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


H J.and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
© Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNIIILL, and MANCHESTER. 


THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 
Ii. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 129, REGENT STREET; 22, CORNHILL, London; 
and 10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, Manchester. 


CLOTHING G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 

Dress, Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, Riding. Habits, sana Pantaions de Dames a Cheval, 

with mneh novelty and _ general excellence, H. J. and COLL have, for the remainder 

of this Season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144 PLL street. In the Autumn this 
branch will be removed to the rear of the old Establishment. 

SUITS 


N EUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE 
« of one material, introduced last Season for Gentlemen, and subsequently improved 
by variety of materials, the fastening by a top link or button, which serves for a Letter- 
seal when engraved with Crest or Coat of Arms, is registered 6 and 7 Vict.; and the 
Complete Suit is cccasionally under, and seldom exceeds, Three Pounds in cost, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and_120, REGENT STREET; 
and 22, CORNHILL, 


L, London. 


J. and D. NICOLL are epared, at short notice, to 
prodnee COURT SUITS and PrUVERIES, by applying to them in 
REGEN STREET, LONDON 


CASHME RE and GRENADINE SHAWLS, trimmed with 
real and Latent, por Lace Flounces, most appropriate for the Season, combining 
style with elegance and utility. 
REAL SPANISH SHAWLS, MANTILLAS, and IMITATION DITTO, from 42s. 
res BEUESLLES, HONITON, and IRISH FLOUNCES and VEILS for MARRIAGE 
The most medium house for Ladies’ Wedding Orders and India Outfits, where every 
article is to be obtained of the best materials and hand-make, at the lowest possible 


prices, at 
A, BLACKBORNE'S SPANISH and BRUXELLES DEPOT, 
85, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, London. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST 


often 


is a 


ent 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


NEW VOLUME OF “BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS.” 
This day, in printed cloth, 2s. 61.; or, handsomely bound, 3s. 61. 
V ILLAGE BELLES: a Story of English Country Life. By 
the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Forming Vol. ¥. of “ Beutley’s Standard Novels.” 
London: RicuHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON’S NEW WORK— 
“STORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS OF JUTLAND. 

“Tt is long, indeed, since we have dealt witha book so <i so individual, so full to 
overflowing with gamesome fantasies, right feeling, and pure morals as this. ‘The e fancy, 
humour, and tenderness of our author ave in no respects dimmed or *dendened.” 

+ London : RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
This day, in Crown 8vo, 6s., A SECOND SERIES 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Francis BUCKLAND, M.A., 2nd Life Guards. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-strec'. 


This day, in One Vol., with Tilustrations, 10s, 61 


HEN TING IN THE HIMALAYA. With Notices of 
Customs and Countries, from the Elephant Haunts of :he Dehra_Doon to the 
Bunchour Tracts in Eternal Snow. By R. H. W. DuNLop, C.8., B.C.S., F.R.G.S., late 
Superintendent of the Dehra Doon. 

London: RicHarD New Burlington-street. 


This day, New Edition, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Nelson, 5s. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. 


NELSON. OLIVER CROMWELL, 
BOSSUET. MILTON. 
WILLIAM TELL. ! COLUMBUS, 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Just ready, price 2s, boards ; or, cloth, 2s, 6d., with Portrait, 


(GARIBALDI'S MEMOIRS: an Autobiography. Edited by 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
This highly-important forthcoming Work, the general topic of conversation in political 
and social circles, it should be known, is the oniy autheutie Memoir of this celebrated 
man, It has aiso as its Editor the celebrated Alexandre Dumas, 
The Work is Copyright. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


YOUATT ON THE PIG.—NEW EDITION, 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. ha!f-boun4, 
HE PIG. By Writs Yovarr, V.S. Enlarged and 
Re-written by SAMUEL SIDNEY, Member of the Central Farmer's Club, and Author 
of “The Illustrated Rarey’s Horse-Taming.” 


This Volume has numerous Original Illustrations, and comprises everything relating to 
the History, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig in Health and Disease, 


London: R ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


OVIN GDEAN GRANGE. By W. Harrison ArxswortH, 
lilustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth 
Ato, Lilustrated Eaition, with 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL W GEES. Miles 


21s. Od. 


ROU 8 SHAKESPEARE. “By NTON, ‘Illustrated. by John 
ilbert. Three Vols. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt ............... 50a, Od, 
ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY, First General ‘Division, 
Mamuinaha, with 480 Ltiustrations. "One Vel. Royal cloth 08 
me PALERMO, AND CALABRIA. By the UNPROTECTED FEMALES. One 
Vol. Post 8vo, Wit Coloured Lilustrations ..... . Fa. dd, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, and Rourepes, 


THES SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. per Quarter ; 


all Newspapers on the lowest terms, A List gratis on application. BOOKS sup- 
plied at TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT, and sent carriage or POST FREE. P.O. Orders 
payable at the Strand Office. A Joint Subseriber to the “ Saturday Review” wanted. 
EDWARD THOMPSON, Publisher and News Azent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


SHADOW ATR from “ DINOR AH. ”"—This celebrated 
Song is now published in the following various for ms: 1, A popular Edition for 
Amateurs, with and words, price 2s, 6d. As Piece for Pianoforte, by 
BRINLEY RIcHa , AS & Pianoforte Duet, 3s. -; 4 As an Easy Piece for 
Beginners, 1s. ; oi ‘or Flute and Piano, Is.; 6. For V iolin and Piano, 1s. 
Boosry and SoNs, Holles-street. 
Now published, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, pp. 244, cloth, price 6s, 

CIVILIZATION IN HUNGARY: Seven Answers to the 

Seven Letters addressed by M. BARTH. DE SZEMERE to Ricwarp CoBnpEN, Esq., 
M.P. for Rochdale. By AN HUNGARIAN. 

TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, Loudon, 
THE MOST VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 

How TO READ THE FACE; or, Physignomy Explained 

according to Lavater. Price Fourpence, Post Free for Five Stamps. 

London: Estr1IpGs, Publisher, 30, Fore-street, City, E.C. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHILIP PATERNOSTER.” 


One Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s. Gd. 
QHADOW LAND: A STORY WITH A PURPOSE. 
THE “GREAT TOUK IN IRELAND. "—150 Illustrations 


London: J. F. opr, 16, Great Marlhorongh-street. 


by the First Artists. Unique xo and gold. pages. Eighth Year's 
Oficial Publication. KILLARNEY, Wi. «LOW, GIANT'S c CONNEMARA, 
and the WILD WEST. 


IRISH TOURIS?T’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 
Smitn’s, London; M‘GLASHAN’S, Dublin; and all Railways. 


Eighth Thousand, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 


ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 


m. Threat, Nose, and Ear through the Intervention_of the Mucous Membrane, 


24 . YEARSLEY, Surgeon to Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville-sireet, 
renter of the Artilici ty ympanum, & 
London: CHU New Burlington-strect. 
Just published, Third Edition, price 1s.; post free, 13 stamps, 


ON DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE EAR, resulting 
from Gout, Rheumatism, and Nouralgiec Headache. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


SCARCE. CURIOUS, AND USEFUL BOOKS— 
ALFRED WHITTINGHAM’S First CATALOGUE of BEGLION and FOREIGN 
BOOKS, Free for One Stamp.—33, Leicester-square, London. W.C 


Ou July 2nd will be published, in Royal 12mo, 140 pases, beautifully printed by 
Whittingham and Wilkins 


BIBLIOTHECA ELEGANTISSIMA ET SELECTA. A 


Catalogue of a very Choice, Valuable, and Interesting Collection of Rare, Curious, 
Books, chiefly Karly English Literature ; HIGDE 


Useful 
PR AXTON, 142) COVER DALE'S BUGLE: 1383; 
BIBLE, 1537 and BIBLE, 1541 and 1596; SHOP'S BIBLE, 
and other Rare rly Kditions, The finest Copies of the ONS 


HAKSPEARE’S TAY 1623-82-64-85, ever offered for sale; together other Articles, 
pean and , tay of Extreine Rarity and Interest, in the nest condition, and bou nd 
elegant and appropriate mauuer, by Mr. F. Bedford, and other eminent 

ind 
To which is added, an APPENDIX of Rare and Curious Books from the Libraries of the 
late Rev. John Mitfurd, 8S. W. Suizer, Esq., and other sources; including some 
Books of Prints ane Jinstrated Works: With an assem@lage of some most Beautifall 
Illuminated MISSAL &c.,on Vellum; including aSPLENDID LATIN PSALTE 
of English execution, the Thirteenth C entury. 

The whole sed with numerous and Literary Notes, and Copious 
Extracts from the Raver and more Curious Art 

Now on Sale, at the prices affixed, by JOSE EPH TLLY, 15, BEDFORD-STREET (opposite 
Henrietta-street), COVENT-GARD. ondon, 

This interes resting Ostalogue will be be forwarded to any Gentleman on receipt of Twelve 


CAPTAIN HANS BUSK’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo, price ts., cloth limp, 


RIF LE TARGET RE GISTERS, for Recording unerringly 
the Result of cach Day's Practice. 
Without this Guide every shot fired is so much powder and lead thrown away. 
New Editions of Captain HANs Busk's Works are now ready, viz :— 
THE HAND-BOOK FOR fully lilustrated. Feap, 8vo, half-bound .. 
THE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE IT. Seventh Edition, with numerous Tlins- 
trations. Feap. 8vo, haif-bouad ..... 6d. 
RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, AND DRILL THEM, ith Llustrations. 
Kighth Edition, Feap., boards 1s, 64. 
TABULAR ARR ANGEMENT OF THE COMPANY DRILL, in case, ‘Oblong 8v 0, 
mounted, Third Edition .. . Od, 
NAVIES OF THE WORLD (Phe): their Present State ‘and v uture Cayabilities 
Second Thousand, with Alustrations, Post 8vo, cloth 73. Gd, 
Captain Hans Busk’s Works on the Rifle are now consi bone as authorities in ‘England 
and the United States of America, 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDG:E, Farringdon-street. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price %s, 


PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
THEOLOGICAL THEORIES, Discourses by PHILip WILLIAM PERFITT, Ph.D, 
London; GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to CHAPMAN), 
8, King V William-street, | Strand, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


THOU GHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 
Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara 8. HEN 
London: GLORGE MANWARING (Successor to JouN CHAPMAN), 
8, King W uli am-strect St trand, 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


A HISTORY of the CREATION and the PATRIARCHS; 
or, Pentateuchism Analyticaliy Treated, Volume First, The Book of Genesis, 
“Written with great ability.”—A/las, 

London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor 4 OuN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stra 
In Two Vols. 8vo, price Lis, _ 


[tRopvcrioN TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, with a 
Commentary on the Opening Portion. From the German of Dr. PETER VON BoHLEN, 
late Professor of Oriental rin” and Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. 
Edited by JAMES HEYWooD 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to Jone CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand 


This day is published, in 8vo, price eg 


SOME REAL WANTS AND SOME LEGITIMATE 
CLAIMS OF THE CLASSES. By W. THACKERAY B.A,, 
St. John’s College, Cam 
M 
London: GEORGE apwansue te @, King William-street, 


‘THE LADY AND THE LAWYERS; or, Honesty is the 
Best Policy, This book, which has created a remarkabie copention ro t the 
ow publish and m: had oO} ne authoress, A ER 
Bele ave-road, -square, London. *rice 10s, 6d. at 
Also, by the same, “‘EUGENIE; or, the Spanish Bride. ” Price 10s. 6a. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR BOYs. 
Completely Dlustrated, containing One Hundred Engravi: of every detail, 
cloth gut, 3s., post free, 
THE HISTORY OF A SHIP FROM HER CRADLE TO 
HER GRAVE. By GRANDPA BEN. 
“A thorongh boy’s to the full with illustrations 


2s. Od, 


diagrams, ex of the whole mysteries nav: 
adventures ana live ore interwoven with text. “tt a tive treasure 
to the youth, who shall be so fortuna as to become possessed of ye Biapatan: 


London; W, H, Oy Press, 117 to 119, ; 


HA MARK LANE, LONDON. R, B. is enabled 
description of PRINTING on very Sgrerinecous terms, his office being T=. 
large and choice assortment of T¥Pes, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
} 
| | 
| 
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BURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVIT. ADVERTISE- 

MENTS intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to publishers 

immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot be received In later than FRIDAY N NEXT. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


‘THE BRITISH UARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIIL, 
price Os., will be published JULY 2nd 
1. Lord Broncham, 6, Mansel and his Critics. 
2. Prison Ethies. 7. Church Questions Austratia. 
Victor Hingo—Prench Poetry. 8. Owen’s Valwontolo; 
$ The West Indies—Past and 9. Cambridge University j Reform. 
5. Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 10, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
Jackson and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
"THE WE STMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


No, XXX¥. JULY, 


CONTENTS: 
I, Strikes: their Tendencies and Remedies, 
lly The Mill en the Fioss. 

11}. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures for 1859, 

AV. The Post Office Monopoly. 

Scheffer. 

Lrish Education aestion. 
.G vany: its Strength and Weakness. 
VIE Tho: hts in Aid of Faith. 
1X. Griev) of Catholics. 
X. The Ficnch Pre: 

Contemporary —1. Theology and —2. Folie Sociology, 
and Travels.—-3, Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JouN CHAPMAN), 

King William-street, Strand, 


DUBLIN, UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 331, for 


JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
1, The French Treaty of Commerce. | 7. M‘Cosh’s Intuitions of the Mind, 
A Valwoutology. Part IL. 8. The National Institution. 
#. The Work-a-Day World of France. 9. The ey of Jurisprudence. 


4. the Dane: Count of Elsinore. Found at 
| 1. The Marshals of Napoleon the Great, 
5. Tennent’s Ceylon. Par 


t 
Rienzi. By Professor De Vericour. | | Pictures. 

Part I. Foreign and Domestic Pélitics. 
RoBeErtson, Hurst and BLAcKETT. 
ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

for JULY 1st, 1860. Price 1s, 

CONTENTS :—1. Education in France—No, IL. 3. Medical Edn- 
cation for Ladies. S The Two Laments.—A Poe 5. On District Visitors and the 
Distribution of Trac 6. On Assisted Emigration.—(Coneluded.) 7. Interference. 
8. Notiees of Books. “Open Council. Passing Brents, 

London: Published by the ENGLISH re 8 JOURNAL CoMPANY (Limited), at their 
Office, 19, Langham-place, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by W. KENT and Co. 
(late Prrex, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE), 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE. No. III. 2s. 6d. 


1, VOLUNTEER AURICULA. 3. HYBRID TYDZAS, 
2. LOBL’S RHODODENDRON. 4, CRIMSON CAMELLIA, 


“With Fitch’s pencil toaid him, Mr. Moore has advantages enjoyed by no one e! 
Gardenei’s Chronicle. 


LOVELL REBVE, 5, Henrietta -street, Covent-garden. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
Fronde’s History of the Reigns of of ard VI, and Mary, 
Wheat and Tares: a Tal 
Tue Volunteer Course at Hythe cf Musketry. By Viscount Lientenant- 
Colonel, Civil Service Regiment. 
Gryl! Grange. By the Author ifeadlong Hall.” Chapters XV. to XVIII. 
On the Importance of Euergy i ife. 
Physics! Theories of the PL: “of Life. By William Hoykins, F.R.S. Part IT. 
An Old Rod for New Pocts. 
T Li te be burb of the Rightoonth Century. Conclusion, 
H rth in Advertisement. 
Se cinl Volt tical Life Five-n nd-Thiity Years Ago, By a Man on the Side 


f Vifty. 

Saint Brandan, By Matthew Arnold, 

Chronicle of Current History 
London: JOHN Ww. PARKER and Son, West Stiand, W.C. 


({OLBURN’ S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY, No, CCCCLEXY,. 


East Lynne, By the of ** ” Part the Seventh, 
whe C anecelior L’ilOpital. Sir Nathanie 
IV. The Belles of the Island, Colonial Sketch.” By Mrs. Bushby. 
The Blorris-Dancers. By (Charles Kent. 
VI. Little Grand and the Marchioness; or, our Maltese Peerage. 
Vil. Onur National 
VILL. Eastern Aty 
IX, Fitzpat of Lady Morgan. 
X. Garibaldi, 
ol and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newswen. 


BENTLE MISCELLANY. 


PRICE HMALF-A-CROWN, 


CONTENTS FOR Juty. No. CCLXXXIII. 


OVINGODEBEAN GRAN G E. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


By W. ILARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONCLUDING PART.—BRIGHTELMSTONE IN 


IL. A Few Failures, (Outremanche Corresponderce. No. 
LIT. Jens Adolf and Elisabeth Jerichau, By Hans 
Livers, and tieir Associations, 
- Gurney ; or, Two Fortrnes, A Tale cf the Times, By Dudley Costello, 
vi Malde Mer. By Monkshocd. 
VII. Cayenne, a Peuial Settlement. 


COACHES AND COUSINSHIP; or, the General’s Match-Making. 
Chap. I. Two Fellows cf King’s.—II. The Fairy cf the Beeches.—III. Plato takes a New 
Pupil.—1V. The Philosopher Waiks cut cf Piatenism imto Passicn.—V. The General's 
Matches Fail, but the Sun Shines instead, 
London: RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-strect. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for JULY, 1860. 


No. DXXXVII. Price 25, 6d, 
CONTENTS: 


The Seeret History of the Russian Campaign of 1812—Sir Robert Wilson. 
— Speke’s Adventures in Somali Land. Part ITI. 


Puzzles—the Campden Wonder, 
The Royal Academy and other Exhibitions. 
Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography. Part VI. 
An Election in France, 
Krinnys. 

The Reform Bill and the Tory Party. 


WiILtraM BLACEWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

Hopes and pose a Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. Read the Author of “The 
Heir of Redcly “ Heartsease,” &c, Part 11., chap. 6. 

Foreign Affairs— 
Lyrics of Alexander Pushkin, Translated from the Russian. Py W.R. Morfill, M.A. 
Biographical 
Hornbook cf Phy cology. y Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Illustrated. Chaps. IL. and IIT. 
On the Word “Gates” as = in the Pentateuch, By the Rey, J. Eastwood, M.A. 
Stanzas for Music, By Patrick Scott. 
A Religions Census. 
The Sun that Never Sets: an Arctic Reminiscence, 


Contrast: a Vision. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


Sixpence, Menthly. No. TIL. (for JULY) now ready. 


CONTENTS, | 
THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 

1. A Steel Plate of the Fashions for July, printed and painted by hand in Paris, showing 
the style of the Dresses now worn, with the fashionable colours. 

2. An Arabesqne Berlin Wool-work Pattern of Cushion, in seven colours. 

8. A large separate Sheet of Coloured Paper fequal to $2 pages), containing 31 of the newest 
Embroidery Vatterns of Collars, Sle Pocket-handkerchiefs, Initial Letters, 
Edzings, Insertions, Braiding Pattorns, Satter ns in Satin-stitch, Crochet Fringe, 

aPinonshion, &e. size ize of the Bpau 

4. A Full-size Pattern of a new Sleeve, showing precise shape and s: - 
lettes, Cuff, Wristband, Straps, &c. 

LITERATURE AND ENGRAVINGS. 

1. The Family Secret. By the Authors of “Under a Cloud.” Chaps. IV., V., and VI. 
Iiustrated by Julian Portch. 

2. The Domestic History, of England, By Maria 8. Rye. The Normans. With Seven 
Itustrations from “ Strutt 

8, Amongst the Americans. By %. Gerstiicker, With a Sketch of the “Oceanic” on the 
“es H. G, Hine. 


Poetry of the Months.—Jul With ‘Fmbiemationl Heading by Noel Humphreys. 
t ane Richmond,” by An tho ny Trollope, described and reviewed. 4 
9. The Fashions, with Descriptions ofthe resses shown in the Coloured Plate, 
10. What to do in the Garden in July 
in Season, Domesti ie Recipes for July. 
12, The yornan’s Con 


1. the ENGLISH WOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE Bs meee rin 
= with the Fashion Piates and Berlin Patterns, com 


8. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, London, W.C. 
A Specimen Number sent, Post Free, for Six Postage Stamps, 


‘THE ART-JOURNAL for J ULY (price 2s. 6d.) contains 
Engravings from the Pictures of “ Peace,” by J. Drummond, R.S. A, in the Regal 
Collection ; of ‘ Bacchus a Ariadne,” by Turner, ia the National Gallery 3 and from 
Senuiptnre of “ Readinz,” by P. MacDoweil, R.A, 
The literary contributions inade:— 
Men of i’romise : Procter And Deare. By Walter Thornbury. 
Tome, and her Works of Art. By J. Datiorne. 
Hindvo Or namentation. By A. Hunter, M.D. Illustrated. 
‘ae Hudson. Part VI. By Lossing.  Llustrated. 
The compa institution, Railway) to South Wales, Part VII. By Mr.and 
VIRTUE and Co, = row, 


Now publishing, f Peouna Edition, to be completed ia 13 Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, 
Part 1. ULY Ist, cunts wining a on 


THe "PRAC TIC ‘AL DRAUGHTSMAN’S BOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: acomplete Course of Mechanical, Engineering, and Archi 
tectural Drawing. By JOHNSON, Assoc, Inst. C.E., Editor of Phe 
Mechanics’ Jonrnal.’ 
he whole of this Work has bean remodelied_and extendel. British measures and 
dimensions are used thronghout in pong cf the French measures employed in the First 
Edition. The general conteuts will be as follows :— 
Drawing Instruments. | Applieation of Shadows to Toothed Gear, 
Linear Drawing. | Tue Cutting and Shaping of 
The Study cf Projection | The Study of M ands 
On Colouring Sections, with Applications, | Oblique Bb mas 
Surfaces, with Application True Perspectiv 
The Study and Coastruction of Toothed | of ‘Finishea Drawings of Ma- 
chinery, 


Principles of Shadows, 
Each Part will contain Eight Quarto pages of Plate Engravings, occasional Wood 
Engravings, aud Sixteen pages of Letterpress, 
London: LONGMAN and Co, ; Editor’ (Offices for Potente), 47, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds, 
lasgow: 166, treet. 


THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE. 

Pubiished by agg A of the Association of Medical OMcers of Asyluns and 
Hospitals for the Insane. Ed dit or, Dr, BUCKNILL glen, Sec., Dr, RoBERTSON, No. 34. 
JULY, price 2s, 6d., contains 
A Cuse of Homicidal Mania, by Dr. Robertson, 

ai Paraiy 


ke. 
Affeeti on with Religion, the Rev. W. M‘Ilwaine, 
Potentiatity and AC Man, by De. Bashna 
Report cof Seoteh in Limac review’, 
Notes on Nursing, by Miss Nightingale (review). 
8. Animal Reports of jnms (review). 


® Criminal Lun ats by Dr. Hood [recier) 
1. Resident and Visiting Physicians, by De Lalor [review]. 
11, Aspirations fre m the Inner Life [revier 

Loudon: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, for JULY, No. L., 8vo, price 1s. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL REVIEW (MONTHLY). 


ConTENTS :—Introdnetory Address. Some Observations with respect to a Philo- 
sophical Arrangement of Tumours and New Growths, by Samuel Wilks, M. D., Assist.-Phys. 
and Lect. on Path. at Guy’s mos. On Diseases of the Joints and Deformities by anaes 
, Assist.-Surg. St. Barthol. Hosp., and to the Royal Orthop. Hosp. 
ope, fue its use E the Diagnosis of the oe of the deeper parts of the Eye, 
W. Hutke, R..C.S., Assist.-Surg. Kine’s Col). Hosp., and Royal Loud. Ophthal. Hos 

of “Tumours of the Dura Mater, by Charles Coote, 
-R.C.P. -Phys. to the Mdlex, Hosp. Reviews Lunatics,” ‘by 
W. As “ The Ci ge of Life in Health and Disease,” C.J. Tilt, M.D. “The 
*raetice of Hiring Wet the “The Comparative 
Property ¢ Haman and ‘Animal Mil &e., by M. A, Baines, ee; ‘The Seven Sisters of 
Sleep,” by voke. Foreign ‘The Treatment of by Electricity. 
Report on the Prog of Chemical Science in Connexion wi 
Medicine, by W. Squire, Ph.D., F.C. Middiese ‘ase of Rupture of Stomach, 
Peritoneuin, and Left Lung, communicated by F. S. Senior House- 
on. Penetrating Wound of Chest. Observations on New Wiues. Factitious Chaly- 
beats Water, by Savory and Mocre. Notices; Books Received, &c. 
BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street, London, w. 


BARRY S NATIONAL "GALLERY.—MODEL DWEL- 
LINGS.—“ THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stampe1, Fivepence, 
contains :—Fine View of Barry’s Design for National Gallery—Model Lod ing-houses 
London—Sewage of Carlistc—The Art of Linmination—Barracks—Lambeth School— 4 
‘or the Weary ; with Liiustrations—London Fortified—Publie Buildings in the Provinces— 
Thames Enbankment—Photography atthe British Museum—The Architectural Associa- 
tion—Light and Air—Civil and Military Barrack Builders—One of Mr, Gye’s Feathers—The 

Orpheonistes in the Crystal Pal ace—Church-building News, &c. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


WILL BE READY FOR PUBLICATION JULY 71H, 


THE FOURTH SERIES of thee DRAWING-ROOM 

PORTRAIT GALLERY, containing Twenty-six Proof Foresite before Letters, with 
Autographs, beautifully bound, and the “ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD” for 
Halfa Year, price 2is., post free, issued ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS. Orders must be given 
only 2000 will he printed of this Edition. DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
engraved © eel, from a Photograph by Mayall, is the Portrait to be issued with No, 126, 
June 30th. Sixpence; by post, Severpence Ofall Newsvenders. 

Office, 109, Strand, W.C. 


Te JUSTICES OF THE PEACEW—REPORTS of 
from MAGISTRATES’ COURTS and all HER CASES cn MAGISTRATES’ 
by } Cox, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. Part LIT, price 4s, 6d., just published. 
Sixty-four Cases. A Part issued hefore each Quarter Sessions. sI.and IL, 
may still b still be had. —Law TIMES Orricr, 10, W treet, Strand, W. c. 


Now ready, price | Sixpence, 


| JNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND FOR 
NATIVES OF INDIA, qonuideres with a view to qualify them for the 

Frofeenons or the Publie Service, and to create a class who shall mediate between the 
NDIAN PEOPLE and their ENGLISH RULERS. By Hop@son Pratt, Bengal Civil 


Servet JawEs Rrp@way, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 
. NEW VOLUME. 
BRAITHWAITE’S OF MECICINE. 
Just published, price bs. 


e FORTY- Fret. VOLUME, containing an ANALYSIS OF THE MOST PRACTICAL 
PAPERS, LECTURES, AND TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, published in the Medical 
Journals ‘within the last Six Months. With = Alphabetical List of Diseases, and the most 
“BRalTHWAITE, Lecturcr on Obstetric 


Be. xy, have been made up, and are offered at 
rege price £4 in clot Volumes price—viz., Vois, I, to 
SIMPKIN, and Co. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER aud Boyp.’ Dublin; HODGES, SMITH, and Co, 
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13, Great Maru 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


PRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE UPPER AND 


® AMoo andthe RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA 

h Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, Man- 

Toungons, Goldi, one the Hunting and Pastoral Tribes north 

, Antho: or of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” 

Dedientea to Her’ Vol, with Eighty-three Illustrations and 
eady.) 


Also, now ready, 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, with 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. Edited by Movun- 
TAINEER. 8vo, with [llustrations, 15s. 

“ A book which we cannot commend too highly. It is a most interesting, pleasant, and 
well-written narrative.”—Literary Gazeite. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 
the COURT of ENGLAND, chiefly at SH ane and RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS, F.G.S. Three Vois., with Portraits, 8. Od. 

“An interesting, pleasant, and instructive book, a in dote. It r er 
exhibits considerable research, and a generally sound historical judgment.’ "Spectator. 


Six MONTHS IN REUNION: a Clergyman‘ s Holiday, and 

How He Passed It. By the Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. Two Vols., with ana hg 21s. 

“This work is written with taste and skill, aud abounds with anecdote and information.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. Price 5s., 
nd and illustrated, , forsaing Vol. XI. of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS. 
“We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work. They 
will a it well worth their while. There is a freshness and originality about it quite 
charming.’ neum. 


—Athe 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
LORD FITZWARINE. By Scrvurtaror, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &c. Three Vols., with Lilustrations, 


ONLY A WOMAN. By Captain Wraxatt. Three Vols. 


“ A capital novel.”—Chronicle. 


MAINSTONE HOUSEKEEPER. By “Srtverren.” 


Three Vols. * The work of a very clever and able writer.”—Li/crary Gazette. 


BOND AND FREE. By the Author of “ Casts.” Three 


Vols, (Just ready.) 


BOIIN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


New Edition, illustrated with Tea Fine Engravings on Wood by Gitbert and Dalziel. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5: 
itv ENRY G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JULY. 
SANDFORD AND MERTON. By Tuomas Day. New 
Edition, illustrated with Eight Fine Engravings on Wood by Anelay. Post 8vo, 2s, 
HENRY G. BouN, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Sik E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Handsomely printed, in os a igstite type. Published in Monthly Volumes, price 5s, 
ish: 


each. Vols, L. to 1X. are pu’ 
WILLIAM and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Price Sixpence, 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD. 


No. XXVIIL., contains— 
ANTONIO DI CARARA. H THE FATAL REPAST. 


Published in Monthly Parts, price Sixpence, and in Volumes Quarter! 6d., 
bound in cloth, Nine Volumes are publishe: 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel from a Photogray graph by Maull and ay 
n 


blank, an entirely New a Remodelled and Revised, with Additional Poems, 
Two Vols. 8vo, price 2s. cloth 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 
London: LONGMAN, GreEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 
In One Vol., bound in crimson cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


A SECOND SERIES of VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 
By Sir BERNARD BURKB, Ulster King of Arms. 
This Second Series comprises Stories of Vicissitudes in our Great Families—never before 


a a marvellous even than those which rendered the First Series of the Work 


80 pop’ 
Lon@MAN and Co., Paternoster-row, 


*.* Orders should be given at once to the Booksellers. 
CHARENTE’S SANDHURST AND WOOLWICH FRENCH EXERCISES. 
Complete in One Vol. 12mo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


EXERCISES ADAPTED TO CHARENTE'S COURSE OF 


To be had in Four separate Parts as follows :— 


I. Pronunciation and Accidence Bs. Od, 
Il. French and English Syntaz compared . 3s. Od. 
m Exercises, the above i 5s. Od. 
. $s. Od. 
NV. yntaxe d’ Accord, de Construction, Dificultés. . 3s. Od. 
yo French Exercises, the above in One Vol. |. 5s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


THE REV. DR. COLLIS’S GREEK AND LATIN EXERCISES, 
Just published, in Oblong 12mo, price 1s. each, 


‘PONTICULUS LATINUS, the History of Rome to the 
Ponte of parthage for translation into ‘Latin, to accompany in use 
Claasici, 80, PON TICULUS G2R.EUCTS, short Elemen tary Exercises from 
the Gr Testament, sop. and Xenophon prrenged for translation into Greck, to accom- 
in use Pontes Cl lagsici, No. 11. By the Rev. J. D. Couuis, D.D., Head ‘Master of 


sgrove Grammar 
Classical School-Books by the same Author, 
PONTES CLASSICI, No. 12mo, 3s. 61, 
PONTES CLASSICI, No. Il. Greek ......... price 3s. 6d, 
PRAXIS LATINA, Part I. for Beginners 2s. 


PRAXIS LATINA, Part LI. for Advanced Pupils 33.01 
PRAXIS GRAZCA, Part I. Accidence, 
PRAXIS GRACA, Part II. Syntaz........... 
PRAXIS GRACA, Part III. Accentuation, &e. 
PRAXIS IAMBICA, Greek Tragic Verse Book . 
TIROCINIUM GALLICUM, or French Grammar . 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Second Edition, revised, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, - 


PASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the Author 
of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” the “ Experience of Life,” 
bear oi which ais general impress of | be a pleasant task but ht 
the ‘qualities which hist the writings which is given in the hope th that the whole ot 
of the author o’ rt.’ Refine- | this smail volame may soon become fami- 
ment of AY at. ing correctness of | liar to a large ras of readers,.... n 
judgment, a sensibility of s gem discern- | addition to their moral and ‘religious 
ment which leaves no dar ner of the | weight, the works. of this lady are a model 
heart unlighted, nu darlin sin unremarked | of correct writing and elear express on. 
tenderest sym an ng, W ows Incid 
desire to point ou both the danger | fitting — in ‘the most 
; Loyemay, Longusy, and 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1, 
WO MONTHS IN THE HIGHLANDS, ORCADIA, 
and SKYE, By Cnarues R. Werv. With Four Illustrations in Chromo-litho- 
graphy, from Drawings by Barnanrp, and Four Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. On Friday next, 


2. 
EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE GREAT 
DESERTS OF a AMERICA. By the Abbé Domenzcn. Map and 
Sixty Chromo-xylographiec 2 Vols, 8vo, On Thursday next, 


HE EAGLE'’S NEST:” a Summer Home in an Alpine 
Post 8vo, Just ready, 


HE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA. By 
F, Burton. Map, Twenty-two Woodcuts, Twelve Chromo- 
xylograp! 2 Vols, 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


5. 
ALMON-FISHING IN CANADA. B 
Edited by Colonel Sir Jamzs E, Avexanpen; K.C,L.S, 


a Resipenr. 
ith Forty Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. By 
Colonel J, P, K.H, With Ilustrat ions. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, Just ready, 


7. 
ISTORY OF FRANCE. By Evyar Evans Crowe, 
Author of “ History of France” in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol, LI. 8vo, 15s. 


8. 
ENTRAL INDIA IN 1857 and 1858, including Gencrals 
ROSE and STUART’S CAMPAIGNS. By T, Lown, Medical Officer, Madras 


9. 
OLONEL MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, New Edition 
of Vol. IV. 8vo, 158, 


10. 
KETCH,. OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SIR 


ROBERT PEEL. By Sir LaveEnce Post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 
11. 
IFE OF SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, M. A. Snzs, Esq. ............ 2 Vols, 8vo, 21s, 


12, 
ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
With Portrait engraved on Steel from Photograph by CLavper. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 21s, 
13. 


OHNSON’S “ RASSELAS.” Edited by the Rev. Joun 
Hunter, M.A. For the use of Pupils graduating for the Tialverelty Middle-Class 
Sxamination. 12mo, 4s. 


14. 
H’4 DBOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION. By ALFRED 
P, Hensmay, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, ‘cap. 8vo, 4s, 


EUTSCHES LESEBUCH: a New German Reading-Book 
for English Pupils, By M. Just, Professor of German, Clifton, 
l2mo, Nearly ready, 


16, 
HE REV. DR. BLOOMFIELD’S SUPPLEMENTARY 
CRITICAL ANNOTATIONS ON THE GREEK. TESTAMENT....., 8vo, 14s, 


17. 


TORIES AND TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY 
HERBERT.” New and Cheaper Collceied Edition, in Nine Vols, Crown 8vo, 
price 30s, Or each Work complete in a single Volume. 


ERTR 28, 6 

EARL’S DAUGIE KATHARINE s. 6d. 
EXPERIE NCE OF LIFE .. 6d, | MARGARET PERCIVAL ... Cd. 
CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d, | LANETON PARSONAGE ... 4s, 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON JULY 181u, 1800. 
Just AP OF size 4 feet 11 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, folded in a Royal 8vo case, price 10s. 6d. 
M22,0 F THE SHADOW-PATH THROWN ACROSS 
THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 18th, 1860: com: 


most Anthentic Materials extant, by CHARLES V IGNOLLS, F M.R.LA., Civil Engin 
F.R, As accompanied by Printed Observ.«tion' 


London: GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS. 


"Lately published, in Two Vols., ost 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


THE RAMBLES of a NATURALIST on the COASTS of 
FRANCE, SPAIN, i SICILY. By A. De QUATREFAGES, Member of the Institute, 
Professor of Ethnology he Museum of Natural History, J ardin des pee Paris, &c. 
“ The work will be a 4 leasure for the sake of its enth itches of the 
various coasts and their inhabitants, and its revelations of the mary Ty of organization.” 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CILEAPER EDITION OF RICH’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. . 


Now ready,in One thick Vol. Post 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
A; DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK 


TIQUITIES, with near Engravi wings on on feof the Grocks from 
a * Tilus' Latin Dictiguary and Greek 
By A. RICH, Jun., B.A., late of Caius 


London: Lowema¥, GREEN, Loveuay, and 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. VII. (for JULY, 1860), 


is now ready, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS: 
The Four Georges: Sketches of Begnen. Morals, Court, and Town Life. (With 
an Illustration.) I, George the Firs 
Physiological Riddles, I. How we act ? : 
Men of Genius. By Matthew Arnold, 
Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter Xix.— Money Dealing 
” XX.—Harold Smith in ‘the Cabinet 
pe XXL—Why Puck the Pony was Beaten. 
Vanitas Vanitatum. By M. W. Thackeray. 
Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. 
The Portent. III.—The Omen Fulfilled. 
A Musical Instrument. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. (With an Mlustration.) 
Adulteration, and its Remedy. 
William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher, Essays on the Man, the 
Work, and the Time. VI.—The Rake’s Progress: a Drama in Eight Acts, 
The House that John Built. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 5.—Thorns in the Cushion. 


4 
MODERN PAINTERS, VOLUME V. (Concluding the 
ork). By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of “The Stones of Venice,” “‘ Seven Lamps 
Architecture,” &c. Hlinstrated with Thirty-four Illustrations on Steel, and One 
Hundred Engravings on h., ood, from Drawings by the Author and other Artists, 
Imp. 8vo, cloth, price £2 1 (Now ready. 
CONTENTS: 
Part T.—Of Leaf Beauty. 
vi —Of Clond Beatty 
VILL.—Of Ideas of Relation: 1, Of Invention Formal, 
pas 1X.—Of Ideas of Relation: 2. Of hivention Spiritual. 


With an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, VOLUME L., comprising 
the Numbers from JANUARY to JUNE, 1860, containing 768 pages of Letterpress, 
with Twelve Illustrations, Forty Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart. Handsomely 
bound in embossed cloth, price 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 

NEW NOVEL. 

SCARSDALE; or, Life on the Laneashire and Yorkshire 

Border Thirty Years Ago. Three Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, (Now ready. 
NEW NOVEL 


THE FIRST-BORN ; or, a Mother’s Trials. By the Author of 


“My Lapy.” Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth. Now ready. 


HISTORY OF THE V ENETIAN REPUBLIC: her Rise, 


her Greatuess, an’ her Civilization. By W. CarEW Hazuitt, of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. I. and If. With Two Maps and other Illustrations, [Now ready. 


*,* Vols. III. and IV, (completing the Work) will appear in the Autumn, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


50, Conpvuit-strEET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


Just published, 
MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. 10s. 6d. 


(Fourth Edition next week, 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF, 


the Bokhara Missionary, Vol. L., 18s. Second Edition. 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By the OLD SHEKARRY. 21s. Second Edition, 


THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 


One Vol., 6s. 6d 
PRE-ADAMITE MAN. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 
THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN: an Historical 


Tale. Edited by the Author of “EM1Li1A WYNDHAM.” Three Vols., 31s. 6d 


PASSAGES ROM OF AGNES HOME. 


One Vol., 10s, 6a 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


THE HISTORICAL TALE. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


‘das IRONSIDES: a Tale of the English Commonwealth. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Immediately, in Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


A RMY MISRULE, BARRACK THOUGHTS, AND 
OTHER POEMS, By A CoMMON SOLDIER. 
“A very machete paper; a mest tersely written and ably expressed exposé.”—Army 
and Navy Gazett 
Sav SDERS, Ortry, and C Co,, 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


Publishea this day, Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 


Gumeses OF THE HEAVEN THAT LIES ABOUT US. 
By T. E. PoyNTING, 
London : EB. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 
Just ready, One Vol., price 10s, 64. 
THE LONG RUN: a Novel. By Henry Owaay, LL.D., 
Author of “ Out of the World,” &e, &c. 
L. BootH, 397, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d., Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S CAMBRIDGE LECTURES: with 
Prefatory Letter hy the Rev. Professor SEDGWick. Edited by the Rey. W. Monx, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Ealarsed. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, end d Co. London: and Da.py. 


Now ready, price 16s., Third . dition, Revised and Enlarged, 


V ARRONIANUS: a Critical and Historical Introduction to 
the Philolozical Study of the Latin Langnage. By J. Y- DoNALpDsoN, D.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DetGuTon, Beit, and Co. London: W. PARKER and Son, 


Now ready, price 2s. 
& Tox CHURCH Or. EN GLAND ON THE FOURTH 
ANDMENT. II. TH D OF GOD ON A SEVENTH-DAY SABBATH. 
By the wer XTON, M.A., late Beholare of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, London: BELL and Datpy. 
Now ready, , price 1s. 
ie GREAT finan Po OF 1858. AS AS SEEN F FROM THE 


By the Rev. James DonaLp D’Orszy, 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, London; BELL and DaLpy. 


Thick Post 8vo, bound in “ Magenta” and gold, price 10s. €d. 
NOTICE.—‘“Tue Brownrice Papers,” by the late 
Douglas Jerrold, containing some of the most delightful 
Jictions of this much admired writer, Now First Collected, 
is ready at all respectable Libraries and Booksellers. 
Orders should be given at once. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. IX., for JULY, 1860. 


CONTENTS, 
I, Swiss-French Literature: Madame de Gasparin, By J. M. Ludlow. 
Il, The Fair at Keady. By Alexander Smith. 
III. On the Social and Etonomical Influence of the New Gold. By Henry Fawcett. 
IV. aay Volunteer’s Catechism. By T. Hughes, Captain commanding 19th Middle- 
x; with a Few Words on Butts, Ly J.C. Templer, Captain commanding 
isth Middlesex (Harrow lifles). 
V. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “'Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
Chap. XXII. Departures, Expected and Unexpected, 
» XXIII. The Englebourne Constable, 

VI. All's Well. 

VII. My Friend Mr. Bedlow; or, Reminiscences of American College Life. By Carl 
RBenson, Author of “Five Years in an English ta eae ol &e. In Two 
Parts. Part I. 

VIII, An Eastern Legend, versified, from Alphonse de Lamartine’s Travels. By the 
Rev. Charles Turner. 
1X. Female School of Art: Mrs. Jameson. By the Rev. F. D, Maurice. 
X. Garibaldi and the Sicilian Revolution, By Aurclio Safi. 

XI. The Boot, From the Italian of Giuseppe Giusti. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LON DON. 


WORKS BY THE LATE CANON SLADE. 


TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed from the Psalins, for 


the Sick and Afflicte?; with various other Forms of Prayer for the same purpos: 
and a few Hints and Directions on the Visitation of the Sick. Seventh Edition. 3s. ol 


‘PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached i jn, the Parish 


Church of Boltou-le-Moors. In Seven Vols. (sold separately ), 6s. 


ANNOTATIONS ON THE EPISTLES. Tro Vols. 8v0. 


Fifth Edition, 18s, 


A SYSTEM OF FAMILY PRAYER. Second Edition. 2s. 6d.. 


LENT LECTURES. 5s. 
FAMILY READINGS from the GOSPEL according to 


ST. JOHN. Second Edition. 5s. 6 


PLAIN REMARKS ON THE GOSPELS. 3s. 6d. 
RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 
Of whom may be had (uniform with Slade’s Annotations), 


ELSLEY’S ANNOTATIONS ON THE GOSPELS AND 


ACTS. Two Vols. 8vo, Eighth Edition, 16s, 


O U 
Just published, in Svo, price Sixpence, 


Josnva BEFORE GIBEON: a SERMON, preached in 

the Parish Church of St. Mary, before the VALE AYLESBURY 

{Fourth Buckinghamshire) RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, on the First Sunday after Trinity, 

une 10th, 1860. By Archdeacon Bit M.A., Honorary Chaplain to the Corps. 
RIVINGTONS, W: aterloo-place. 


GURNEY’'S SERMONS—THIRD SERIES. 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
RYLEBONE. Thi ird Series. By JoHN HAMPDEN GURNEY, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Sen Author of “ Histor ical Sketches,” &c. 
RIvInGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


“THE LATE VICAR OF TAVISTOCK. 
Now ready, in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price Ms. 


A SELECTION FROM THE | SERMONS, General and 
Occasional. of the Rev. Epwarp ATKY RAY, B.D., F.S.A., “late Vicar of Tavis- 
tock; Author of ‘Sermons en Protestantism, Remains,” ke. &e, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and_ 

Polities of the Year 1859. 

RivineTons; LONGMAN and Co,; HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPEIN TlovULsTON 
and WRIGHT; J. CAPES; SMITH, ELDER, nnd Co.; E. US; J. WALLER; 
J. THOMAS; Bootu; A. CLEAVER; Upuam and BEET; BELL and and 
SOTHERAN; and Besn; W. HE ATH; J. ToovEY; and J. WHE 

*,* The Complete Series of V olimes commencing with Her pigesty" 8 ‘Reign may always 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HOM DEFENCES. 


RivinGgons, Waterloo-place. 


“be had by New Subscribers or others; or any sinzle Volume since } 


NEW NOVELS. 


UNDER A CLOU D. By Frepesicx and (GREEN- 


woop. Three Vols. Post svo. his day. 
THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO WON it AND 
WHO WORE IT. By AUGUSTUS SALA, Three Vols. Post (Just out, 


CAMP LIFE. By Captain Wraxatt. One Vol. Post 8vo, 
10s, 64, (Just out, 


CHARLES J. SKEFT, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 61. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL REASON WHY; giving the 
RIGIN, HISTORY, and TENETS cf the various CHRISTIAN SECTS. Numerous 
Illustrations and Portrails. 
The distincuishing feature of this Work is that it supplies the Reseons oanigned by the 
jets Divines of each Denomination, for the Opinions and Forms of hip nt the 
hey represent, that these Reasons are Ay Literally, without ~Ks., ‘and 
Work is in no respect Controversial or Partial, but simply Historical and 


London: HovLsToN and WriGur, 65, Paternoster-row, 


June 30, 1860.] The Saturday Review. 855 


TAIS DAY ARE PUBLISHED— TO APPEAR ON SATURDAY, JULY 7TH, PRICE THREEPENCE. 
ONCE A WEE K. } THE LONDON REVIEW 
Part XII. Price 1s, 6d. aND . 
az counaave: Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Art, and Society. 
edith ty Kee: Gentleman. Chaps. XIX. to XXVI, By George Conducted by CHARLES “MACKAY, LL.D. 
The Maid ut All Work. farriet Marti 


nea 
The Previous Question. Canara an IV. By Gamma. Illustrated by John Leech A thoroughly Original Journal and Complete Record of the Fvents and Opinions 


The 7 
Tenants ai Number Tw enty- seven, By Thomas Speight. Ilustrated by F. Walker ofthe Day. With First-Class Literatare, re, adapted for the Homes of the Empire, 


and Hf. G. Hi Orders roostegl by Booksellers, Newsagents, and at the Office, 11, So’ 
e Private View. By Shirley Brooks. street, Stran 
y PirstCn Sa Tingtrated by 3 John Leech A Single teal sent free by post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
The Derby Day. By G: amma, ustrated by John Leech, W. LITTLE, Manager. 
ne from Nature. By E. Jesse. by Wolf, 


Scene 
ife for Me. By Blar nehard 
Greek This day is published, price 6s., the 
ot Mourn for Thee y Harry Leroy Temple. 
A Cruise ina Tub. By Herbert Vaughan, lilustrated by E. Weedon. W 
The Pullecaen. By jinrriet Martine J NATION AL RE VIE ’ No. XXI. 
The London Cinhs. By Gamma. Tilstratea by John Leech. 
The Lake Yesbrooke. By Ernest Rk, Seymour, Illustrated by F. Walker. 


An lee-Stor: CONTENTS: 
vron erceva n. Tilustra 

A'Legend cf Swaifhamn. Heatheote, Iilnstrated by M. J. Lawiess. I, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANCIENTS, 

i Pardo ustra’ 
Tho Monthe June. iiiustrated by. MacQuoid,” IV. THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN, 
The Sweeper of Duuiuce. | Lilustrated by H.G. Hine. V. HORACE 
Represeitative Women—Dr. Elizabeth Biack well, hy Ingleby Scott. 
fae Small Things of London. By Gamma. Il!ustrated by John Leech. VI. WHAT IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS? 
ony wrecks. VII, M&. ROSCOE’S POETICAL REMAINS. 
Something New a about Westminster Abbey. Illustrated by H. G. Hine, VIII. DE BIRAN’S PENSEES. 
Musa. Iinstrated by Millais, IX. THE PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC REVOLT FROM THE MIDDLE- 


What One Year Brought. 


MLE N Vil 
Fish Out of Water. By Gamma. by John Leech OF HEXEY 


Summer Days in Ischia. By L. Courtenay, Tlinstrated hy ii. G. Hine. X. THE NOVELS OF GEORGE BLOT. 
are Hots upon the Raft. Iilusiraied by M. J. Lawless, XI. MR. GLADSTONE. 
Title Index to Vou i. XLII. BOOKS O# THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES, 
CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
MR. WALTER WHITE'S NEW WORK. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. On July 4th, in Post 8vo, price 9s, 
Part LI. Price 1s, ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOP_EDIA OF 


Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” “A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End,” &, 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Part XVIII, Price 2s, 6d. Vols, ond 
—— THE HISTORY OF ITALY, 
PLAIN, OR RI NGLETS? (From the Abdication of Napoleon I.) 
Illustrated by John Leech. With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. 
Part XI. Price 1s, By ISA&C BUTT, 


ee ae eee Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin, 
7 BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. ree aeares 


In Three Vols, Post 8vo, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


METAPH Yy ST C S: CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 


on, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Real. ie aes 
By HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., &e. CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. verEess SeCe 
| j Just published, Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s, ee ee 
A NEW EDITION OF MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
E BLACK’S ; Collected, Arranged, and Edited by HIS DAUGHTER. 


GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. With a Preface and Notes by HIS SON. 


Containing the new Boundaries, all the latest Discoveries, and | Mlustrated with many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a 


accompanied by an Alphabetical Index of 65,000 Names. SES. Page of “The Gong of the Shist.” 

This Work is published on the plan of small impressions, and frequent = : 

as it appears, and to offer the Public an Atlas that ean be relied w for aceuw 

and general utility. 


Nearly ready, Post 8v 
PEN AND PEN CIL SKETCHES OF A 
Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s, HOLIDAY SCAMPER IN SPAIN, 
COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND njstar 
SCOTCH L AW, Nihil Scriptum miraculi causa, 


STATING THEIR DIFFERENCES; + LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 
With a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. Next week, F 
‘ext wi ‘cap. 8vo, 
By JAMES PATERSON, Esq., M.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Ratiacatnn, én A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 


“J foresee this will be a standard work. It ITs AP A A . 
wud foresee, this will be a standard work, Its present form is but the germ of what it PROACHES AND PLACES OF RESORT; 


‘ozs A york, which cannot fail to be eta to the members of of the profession of the law in With numerous Walks, Drives,and Excursions, 
And a General 8 of its Tepographr, Azricultare, Prod: cts, and Manufactures; 
EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, History, Geology, 
ani 
W HERE SHALL WE GO? a Guide to the Watering- 
Eugiand, Scotland, and Ireland; with Maps and Illustrations. cring-places By the Rev EDMUXD VESABLES, of Bonchurch 
Edinburgh: A. and BLack. London: and Son; and all Booksellers, 
MONT BLANC AND MONTE ROSA. With MAP, containing Popular References to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquiti 
Second Thousand, price 3s. 64, wan teak, Landing-places for Boats, &c.; and an APPENDIX, showing the Island, Southampt.2 


Water, and the Adjacent Country, on a Reduced Seale, Gcologically Coloured, 
HE TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF MON 7 
ot dhe Ingtave of ai lave of Nabural Price 78. 6d, of, with the Map Mounted oa Linen, and in a separate 10s. 6d, 


of Edinburgh. EDWARD 6 
LONDON : STANFORD, 6, CHABING ORO8s, 


Edinburgh: A,and C. Brack. London: LONGMAN and Oo.; and all Booksellers, 
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THE 


ALEXANDRE 


CHAPPELL'S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


‘HARMONIUM, 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS + 


«FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


THE 


DRAWING- ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto BS 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto —_- Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 


N.B—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBaut, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Courcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concrrt-Room :— 


HO. GUINEAS, 

1. ONE: STOP, Oak Case 

2. Ditto, Mahogany Case 

8. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; 

4. FIVE STOPS (Zwo rows Vibrators), Oak Case... 22 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood ... 23 


5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 
The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 
This Harmonium is especially edepted ‘for Churches. 


No. GUINEAS, 
7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
Ditto, @itto Rosewood Case... 18 
8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oakor Rosewood Case 32 
10. TWELVE STOPS, _ ditto Oak Case .. 40 
45 


11. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 
12. PATENT MODEL, — ditto Polished Oak or 
Rosewood Case 


The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for a Concert or Hill 


The great superiority of ALexanpre’s Harmoniums over all others is vouched for by the following TEsTIMONIALS, whieh: * 


have been given upon a trix! side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


From Sir Freprricx Gore Ovsetey, Bart., I’vofessor of Music in the , 
University of Oxford. { 

Tenbury, May 10th, 1860. 
T have great pleasure in bearing my testimony tu the superior excellence 
If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly prefer those 


of this maker to all others. 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 


From Professor STERNDALE Bennett, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. 
50, Tuverness-terrace, Kensington-gardens, W. 
April 18th, 1860, 

The Harmoniums by M. Arexanpre, of Paris, which I recently had 
the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. CHapre.t and Co., exhibit 
the utmost, perfection of manufacture. 

Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony 
to any improvements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to con- 
sider M. ALEXANDRE as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to 
him it is mainly indebted for its present importance. I may also add that any 
Harmoniums I have been called upon to select, up to the present time, have 
been chosen fronr those manufactured by M. ALEXANDRE. 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


From James Turux, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


faving heard and ¢arefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manu- 
factured by Evans, Deparn, and ALExaNDRE, fech no hesitation in giving 
the preference to those of the last-named maker. 


December 10th, 1859. ; JAMES TURLE. 


From Dr. Riupavut, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 


For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and powers of expression, the 
ALEXANDRE Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. I have 
had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 
French, German, and English, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those made by M. ALEXANDRE. 
The English, unless made with AvexanpRe’s reeds, are decidedly the 


worst of ail. 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LLD. 


Having examined, side te the various Harmoniums, En, 
French, we are convineed that those made by ALExanDRE, of Paris, are 
superior to all, especially in the most material points—quality of tone and 
a 


of 
J. F. Burrowes. Frank Mort. 
L. Eneet. E. F. Rrupavtr. 
C. E. Horsey. Ricuarps. © 
W. Kune. James TURLE. 
G. A. Macrarnrey. W. Vincent 


Fulldescriptive Lists (Ilustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
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